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Your short cut to a clear 
desk lies through the Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter .. . 
the machine that lifts the 
brakes from your dictating 
speed. Exclusive Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action gives a clear 
channel to the higher voice 
tones responsible for word 
recognition ... helping your 
secretary to keep in step 
with your fastest dictating 
pace, without costly, time- 
wasting errors. No other 
instrument matches Edison 


understandability ... because 


only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 











Complete 
PREMIUM 


NOTICE... 


Punched Cards also handle... 


Agents’ Accounting & Statistics 
Deferred & Uncollected Premiums 
Dividend Notices & Accounting 
Group Insurance & Annuities 
Industrial Policy Writing 
Investment Accounting 


Lapse Control & Analysis 


Ledger Accounting, Income, & Disbursements 


Life & Lapse Register 

Payroll & Allied Reports 

Policy Loan Billing & Accounting 
Premium Billing & Accounting 


Reserve Valuations & Allied Studies 


And Many Other Insurance Applications 





























It's mew... . a complete 3-line premium notice from one punched card. 
The machine that does it is the Remington Rand Alphabetical Tabulator, 
equipped with Multi-Stage Selector and Universal Automatic Carriage. 


Here’s what you get . . . from a single punched card. On Line 1: policy 
number, name, premium. On Line 2: address, dividend. On Line 3: due 


date, mode, agency, city and state, interest. 


All this information is printed on the premium receipt, premium notice 
and renewal stub—from the one 90-column punched card shown here. 


And on Line 4, the total is automatically printed by the Tabulator. 


It's the 90-column capacity of the Remington Rand tabulating card... 
plus the versatility of the Alphabetical Tabulator that make this operation 
possible. You save filing space, filing and sorting time with this time- 


tested method of handling premium accounting. 


To obtain more information, just phone our nearest branch office. Or 
write Tabulating Machines Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
for certified report No. 4510. . : which details the first premium account- 
ing job ever handled by a multi-line alphabetical tabulator. 


the Tabulating Machines you can Lease or Buy 


Reminglon Rend 












































LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revival, 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as , 
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(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1947 
ov 
Month 1945 1946 1947 194 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
ON ii $1,055,230 $1,350,915 $1,741,639 29% 
. Basce-ons 1,065,292 1,516,833 1,718,329 13% 
SEE: 5006000 1,292,337 1,826,315 1,845,995 2% 
ADE. cccccece 1,228,452 1,971,219 1,796,174 —9% 
a — 1,267,474 1,956,796 1,829,245 —1% 
eer 1,216,264 1,863,485 1,829,937 —2% 
ea 1,127,506 1,952,159 1,856,682 —5% 
ME wiwecces 1,035,767 1,796,758 1,616,330 —10% 
TS. 6660060 1,001,268 1,710,536 1,583,437 —1% 
1,221,831 1,796,548 1,856,703 3% 
a 1,179,294 1,648,423 1,797,389 9% 
| 1,449,014 1,962,873 2,200,915 12% 
Year ........ $14,139,729 $21,342,860 $21,672,775 2%, 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
— ,  Nianies $740,046 $1,025,488 $1,229,026 20% 
Greatest Improvement In Dictation Technique | ‘<>. .-.----- 730,437 = 1,121,343 1,180,746 
MENG: aees0sice 872,164 1,356,821 1,283,161 —3% 
Since the Invention of Shorthand in 1837 a 843,681 1,473,519 1,269,132 —14% 
 eeetnn 870,387 1,451,910 1,229,757 —15% 
@ REDUCES TRANSCRIBING TIME 25% | June ........ 821,029 1,340,743 1,189,000 —Il% 
Operation is simple. There are | July ........ 782,415 = 1,343,402 1,210,569 —10% 
uo cylinders to shave—no | A% -------- 739,989 1,272,736 1,104,308) —13% 
breakable records to handle— Sept. eocceccce 684,006 1,125,829 1,047,741 Wh 
a Os. b0ss0s0% 864,251 1,250,627 1,290,105 3% 
no discs to change. The foot | Noy. ........ 864,507 1,143,164 1,258,442 10% 
pedal control feature enables | Dec. ........ 941,103 1,196,725 —:1,478,120 24% 
the typist to work speedily 
without lifting her fingers from the keyboard. ee $9,750,015 $15,092,307 $14,776,167 —2h 
LIFE-LIKE VOICE RECORDING AIDS ERROR-FREE 
DICTATION— Your dictation is smoothly recorded TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
with fine tonal clarity and life-like voice repro- See $234,662 $275,647 $328,518 19% 
duction. ‘‘Magnetic erasing’”’ assures you easier, ae 258,644 307,074 350,029 14% 
faster dictation for you now make corrections by = e eecceeee path ae pot os 
simply redictating at the places you want oe , 99,324 , 4 
changed. The Peirce spool of stainless steel wire pond sp agen mine po Pan pop TT * 
can be redictated on or the recording played back | jyjy (7.07: 235 258 323 861 317,863 2% 
100,000 times without loss of fidelity. ae 224,762 323,504 325,896 1% 
SAVES 83% IN COSTS—Studies made recently in | S€Pt- -------- 222,083 346,116 324,048 : 
competition with ordinary disc and cylinder pate cam: orate ees x 
hi d conclusively that Peirce sa — 63 11 o 37203 «Sd 
machines proved co y ce saves | Dec. ........ 263,151 290,439 287,203 1% 
you up to 83% on long term usage. _— 
AMERICA'S MOST VERSATILE DICTATION MACHINE Year ...0.00- $3,084,744 — $3,970,357 $4,098,965 3% 
— Used Everywhere for: Educational Purposes e . 
Inventory Taking ¢ Recording Telephone Conver- GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
sations ¢ Meetings e Conferences ¢ Conventions e CONTRACTS 
Police and Detective Work ¢ Hundreds of Uses. el $80,522 $49,780 $184,095 270% 
LEARN MORE ABOUT AMERICA’S MOST TALKED oe 70,211 88,416 181,554 105% 
ABOUT DICTATION MACHINE Write today for _ SEeeeoe 117,419 113,803 181,315 59% 
a FREE illustrated brochure and the name of MN baaenass 103,914 138,376 167,136 21% 
nearest Peirce distributor. eee 112,307 145,517 226,596 56% 
—_ a ems | fergee | 8380 
” 3 | es f 4, ; 
1528 SHERMAN STREET, EVANSTON, iLLINOIS J| Aug. 2220222. 71.016 200,518 «186,060 7% 
, _ Please send me FREE brochure and information regarding | Sept. ........ 95,179 238,591 211,648 —ll% 
Peirce Dictation Wire Recorder. a -siauadien 88,981 198,701 200,793 1% 
ie aia Nov. 2222000: 64534 162,146 —-203,386 «8% 
“aa aaa aaa remeaaeuaaeaaaat f} Dec. ........ 244,760 475,709 «= 435,592 8 
ae Zone.......... ee | ae $1,294,940 $2,280,196 $2,797,643 23% 
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If photography is your hobby... 

















You probably have one favorite camera 
—one favorite lens. You find that you 
get the best pictures—the best results 


—with equipment you prefer using. 


If typing 


Odds are that the typewriter you’d use 
would bea Royal—the typewriter that’s 
built up a preference equal to that of 
the next three leading typewriters to- 


gether. 


To get the best results from your 
secretarial staff, supply them with 
Royals. The preferred typewriter! The 
World's No. 1 Typewriter! 









Preference for Royal equals the combined 
preference for the next three... 


1. Popularity! Just look how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that preference for Royal 
equals the combined preference for the next three most popu- 
lar typewriters. Your typists will do more work, better work on 
machines they prefer to use. 


2. Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 


3. Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time out 
for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! 


ROYAL— World’s No, 1 Typewriter 























Norman Barnes & Company 
111 W. Monroe St. Chicago 3. J UL. State 0562'3 
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. 1947 ACCIDENT 
When your job is on the press : 
CCIDENTS claimed around | 
, / 101,000 lives in the Unit 
P ap er makes ad difference. States in 1947, some 2,000 — latt 
than in 1946, and a larger number 31 
cea than in any of the war years, ac- se 
x | cording to the statisticians of the : 
rN Metropolitan Life Insurance Com. — 
Jeena pany. The year 1947 was the third a 
in succession to show an increase ry 
in deaths from all types of accidents 
combined. a 
Deaths in motor vehicle accidents, An 
on the other hand, dropped by more Co 
than 1,000 for the year, from about J tio 
33,700 in 1946 to around 32,500 in Co 
1947. “This decrease in the death of 
toll from motor vehicle accidents,” vel 
the statisticians point out, “occurred J du: 
despite an increased volume of motor are 
vehicle traffic, and suggests that the wil 
highway safety program has pro- nes 
duced concrete results.” wit 
Each of the other major classes un 
of accidents—public, home, and oc- } 
cupational—recorded moderate in- the 
creases in deaths in 1947 as com- wi 
pared with 1946. Undoubtedly, the In 
higher death toll from accidents in pre 
the home was due in part to the tic 
added number of children in the of 
population resulting from the record- we 
, ° : breaking number of births in re- mi 
The selection of the best paper for the job cent ales The increased mortality bo 
1S the difference between a good or poor im- from occupational accidents prob- in 
pression, whether on the press or in the mail. ably reflects the higher level of em- we 
ployment and the relatively large wi 
E AGLE ” A loss of life in each of several indus- ot! 
trial accidents. mi 
ACCEPTANCE BOND ley 
be 
is a 50% cotton content paper, the use of an 
which assures the printer, lithographer, or N. A. 1. C. se 
engraver of superior press impressions. Good , ¥ 
customer impressions are ended the specifier Establishes Central Office , 
4 0 
. a — ge — of its T THE mid-year meeting of the ne 
fh §Fe ppeatance and crisp feel. National Association of Insur- th 
Eagle-A Acceptance Record and Eagle-A ance Commissioners held in Maal A ol 
Acceptance Index Bristol are also included December 7-11, a resolution spon- or 
in the complete group of Eagle-A 50% sored by the Executive Committee es 
cotton content business papers. to establish a central office was to 
passed. This central office, to act as ar 
a clearing house of information on 
laws, rates and ratings affecting in- or 
surance, will be located in Raleigh, at 
North Carolina, the home of Com- he 
missioner William P. Hodges, who bi 
FOR PEN — FOR PRESS — FOR PRESTIGE is Secretary of the Association. A ac 
full-time assistant secretary will be 07 
we ; 
scheduled to begin July 1 next. A ™ 
budget of $20,000 to cover the cost V; 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION ¢ HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS has been provided for. 
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ANTI-TRUST POSITION 


HE life insurance business favors 

the enactment of such state legis- 
lation as will preserve state super- 
vision and leave no basis for any 
proposals respecting federal super- 
vision of insurance. It seeks no 
exemption from the provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law or 
any state anti-trust law. To the end 
of preserving state supervision the 
life insurance companies, through 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention cooperated with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and other branches 
of the insurance business in the de- 
velopment of the so-called All-In- 
dustry Committee program. There 
are certain aspects of this program 
with which the life insurance busi- 
ness is not directly concerned, and 
with respect to which we would not 
undertake to speak. 

As a means of further preserving 
the regulatory powers of the states 
with respect to insurance, the All- 
Industry Committee included in its 
program a Model Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Bill which has had the support 
of the life insurance business. It 
was felt by the All-Industry Com- 
mittee that a provision relative to 
boycott, coercion, and intimidation 
in the Fair Trade Practices Act 
would empower the states to act 
with sufficient authority in an area 
otherwise covered only by the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. We hope that 
legislation to effect this purpose will 
be recommended by this Committee 
and be passed at the forthcoming 
session of the Legislature of New 
York. 

It is our desire to cooperate with 
other branches of the insurance busi- 
ness, the Insurance Department, and 
the Legislature, in the consideration 
of whatever Fair Trade Practices 
or anti-monopoly legislation is nec- 
essary to enable the State adequately 
to regulate and supervise the insur- 
ance business. 

While we make no specific rec- 
ommendations other than the above 
at this time, after this Committee 
has completed the drafting of any 
bills which, in its judgment, seem 
advisable, we should appreciate an 
opportunity to confer with the Com- 
mittee, or to appear before the Com- 
mittee if we have any further obser- 
vations as to any such measures. 
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SoundScriber turns interruptions 
into opportunities! 


Ever occur to you that interruptions 
at your desk are a sign of a busy 
business? Effectively handled, 
they can increase your business 
volume—your profits. 

Tens of thousands of SoundScriber 
users turn interruptions into oppor- 
tunities—constantly! 

SoundScriber’s proved capacity for 
taking the lag out of business com- 
municationsand stepping up dictation 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber” in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 


routine outstrips that of every other 
system of dictation in business today. 

SoundScriber frees the executive 
and his secretary from time-consuming 
detail—saves money—relieves office 
tension! 

With SoundScriber at your elbow 
you'll welcome interruptions, instead 
of bewailing them. 

Let us prove SoundScriber’s advan- 
tages to you! Send in the coupon Now! 
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How visible records cut 
Supplies Control work in HALF 


for the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 






Kardex Control of Stock Forms and Supplies Record 


achieves substantial savings. 


Purchasing officials of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, through the use of efficient KARDEX 
control, have developed an accurate combination order, 
delivery and perpetual stock control system. 


This plan has already yielded remarkable savings in time 
and labor, and is expected ultimately to achieve 50% re- 
duction in inventory investment when deliveries become 




















more dependable. Meanwhile, substantial savings are in 
effect through maintaining better balanced supply, pur- 
chasing in more economical quantities, and releasing for 
other work personnel no longer needed for operating the 
record. 


Items are rarely out of stock, and very few are approaching 
the critical point—so smoothly does this system function! 
Graph-A-Matic signaling on the visible margins of the 
Kardex record provides positive and up-to-date knowledge 
of stock conditions. The signal is fully extended to the 
right when normal supply of an item is on hand; when 
the balance drops to Ordering Point, routine procurement 
procedure is initiated, with special signal positions desig- 
nated to cover all contingencies. 





Send for free copy of Systems Narrator No. 675—A Man- 
agement Report on Kardex Visible Stock Control 
Records for Insurance Company Operating Forms 
and Supplies. This concise, detailed analysis has been 
reprinted from the article published in Purchasing maga- 
zine by James Wilson, Jr. Superintendent of Purchasing, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. Just call 
your Remington Rand branch office, or write Systems 
Division, New York 10. 
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At the annual meetings of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and the Institute of Life Insurance 
there were signs that perhaps the philosophy of life in- 
surance executives is changing. Gerard Nollen, in his 
presidential report to the Association, called for action, 
“Courageous realism is essential, with complete disre- 
gard of political expediency or individual gain . . . In 
the educational efforts necessary to give the American 
people the clear understanding they must have, the re- 
sponsibility of leadership rests first with top Federal 
authorities and then extends through top management 
of business, industry, agriculture and labor . . . The 
time has come when our economic stability demands 
that we discontinue the practices which have brought 
us so far on the road to a dangerous state of inflation.” 


In his address to the Institute, Leroy Lincoln, retir- 
ing president and Mr. Nollen’s successor in the Asso- 
cation, stated in part: “Life insurance policyholders 
today are the largest single segment of the U. S. popu- 
lation which can be given a particular identification . . . 
With a population and an interest in life insurance so 
vast . . . some institution in the life insurance business 
or some individual speaking for it is entitled to say what 
he believes to be in the best interest of the life insurance 
policyholders and it is the duty of the business to see to 
it that the millions of policyholders are protected some- 
times against what may seem to them to be other, more 
compelling interests of their own.” 


Thomas I. Parkinson, of the Equitable Society, in a 
year-end statement charged that life insurance execu- 
tives “seem to be afraid to make unpopular though 
sound proposals on existing inflationary dangers.” He 
pointed out that a statement passed by the Board of 
Directors of the Association over a year ago condemned 
the Government’s low interest rate policy and the crea- 
tion of a large supply of money to maintain those rates. 
Yet what was finally published was a “watered-down 
criticism of inflationary trends.” To support his con- 
tentions, Mr. Parkinson pointed out that although life 
imsurance in force has risen from $117 to $191 billions 
in force from 1940 to 1947, the increased amount today 
won’t buy as many essentials of life as the smaller 
amount would in 1940. “Although our life insurance 
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contracts call for the payment of a specified number of 
dollars, it does not follow that we should have no inter- 
est in doing what we can to preserve the value of those 
payments. The obligation is implied and the institution ° 
of life insurance should no longer continue its attitude 
of relative indifference, while the welfare of policy- 
holders is so obviously threatened.” 


The above, comparatively speaking, are strong state- 
ments and represent meritorious intentions. As we 
mentioned in the opening paragraph, “perhaps” the 
philosophy is changing. It is easy to make statements 
and several people in the life insurance business have 
done so during the past few years concerning interest 
rates, inflation, welfare of policyholders, etc. Some poli- 
ticians even make meritorious statements from time to 
time. But most statements, unless they are coupled 
with suitable action, merely make copy for those dis- 
seminating information—of themselves as a rule they 
accomplish little or no tangible results. 


In the life insurance business there appears to be 
a deathly fear of becoming involved in politics. Yet 
politics today form a part of practically everything we 
do. It would seem that most institutions and individuals 
are involved whether they like it or not. It is true the 
large majority are passive in their participation except 
perhaps for voting. It may be equally true that politics 
are not what we like for this very reason; namely, the 
large majority do not do their share. Human nature 
enters here. It is much easier to sit on the side lines 
and complain and criticize than it is to pitch in and 
help improve. Other factors to be considered are that 
many people do not have the time or knowledge to exer- 
cise any influence; still others who may have such pre- 
requisites are not affiliated with any group that carries 
sufficient weight. 


A successful democracy is predicated on the theory 
that each member of society will participate to the extent 
his ability and circumstances warrant. Needless to 
state when large segments of society—especially those 
best qualified—do not actively participate, the results 
are going to be just what we are witnessing today. By 
this yardstick the life insurance business has not meas- 
ured up to its responsibility in a democratic society. 
During the past 10-15 years we have witnessed more 
unsound financial legislation and policies than perhaps 
during any comparable period in our history since we 
became a nation. If industrywide silence is acquiescence, 
then the life insurance business—with rare individual 
exceptions—has for practical purposes approved such 
legislation and policies. It is not an enviable position 
for what is probably one of the most important busi- 
nesses in our economy, one predicated and built on 
sound finance. The fact that it is in this position is most 
regrettable. More important. however, is to see what 
it is going to do in the immediate future to get out of it 
and fulfill its obligations in a democratic society. 
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What: you cin do aboit> VOW HEART 














_ Start helping your heart early 


While there is much less heart 
trouble in youth and early middle 
age than there used to be, more and 
more people are now living to reach 
the later years when there is a higher 
death rate from heart ailments. 


By learning as you grow older to 
stop before you’re overtired, by 
knowing how to relax, by having 
periodic medical examinations, and, 
above all, by following your doctor’s 
advice—you can help avoid heart 
trouble, or lessen the effect if it 





He has a normal 


Most people have. Your heart 
started beating before you were born, 
and in a normal day pumps about 
11 tons of blood. 


When you are relaxed your heart 
works about one third of the time 
and rests about two thirds. When you 
are active your heart works harder 
and rests less. 


‘He abused his heart 


Here was a successful businessman 
who repeatedly overexerted himself 
at work and play. By age 48 he had 
developed high blood pressure, and 
complained of occasional pains 
around the heart. 


His doctor advised him, among 
other things, to get more rest and cut 


helped his h 


This man, a doctor, had a heart 
attack at age 55. After recovering he 
returned to his practice, but cut 
down his working hours and the num- 
ber of patients he would treat. 

He took time for a daily rest. He 


developed several hobbies which kept 
Lim happy and busy in leisure hours 





heart 


Overweight also makes your hear 
work harder. 


That’s why it’s important for mog 
people in the middle and later yea, 
of life to avoid excessive physic) 
effort and to keep their weight dow, 
at least to normal. 


When you learn to “take it easy” 
you are helping your heart. 


down his week-end activities. Bui 
he continued to overexert himself. 


At age 52, he suffered a heart 
attack. The extra strains he had 
placed upon his weakened heart had 
so damaged it that he became a 
“cardiac cripple.’”’ He had not helped 
his heart. 


eart 


but did not put a strain on his heart. 
At 65 he retired completely from his 
practice. 

By thus helping his heart—by 
knowing how to live within its lim: 
tations—he was.able to enjoy many 
interesting and useful years of lif 
after retirement. 





should strike. Medical science has 
developed potent drugs and skilled 
techniques to help keep you and 
your heart healthy. 


Research on diseases of the heart 
is increasing. To aid in this work, 
151 Life Insurance Companies sup- 
port the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund which makes grants for 
special studies in heart disease. 


To learn more about helping your 
heart, send today for your copy of 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, ““Your 
Heart.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about helping their hearts. Met- 


itable for 





copies of this adverti U 
use on your bulletin boards. 
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NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS 
COMPROMISE 


N UNDERSTANDING has 
been arrived at between a com- 
mittee of the life insurance com- 
panies, representatives of the New 
York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and a committee of the 
savings banks which write life in- 
surance concerning the latter’s desire 
to increase the New York State lim- 
its of individual policies from $3,000 
to $5,000 and to clarify the law so 
that life insurance offered by the 
savings banks will, so far as possible, 
be subject to the same insurance 
laws as the life insurance companies. 
This announcement was made 
jointly in December by Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, and 
Robert M. Catharine, president of 
the Dollar Savings Bank, represent- 
ing respectively the committees of 
the life insurance companies and the 
savings bank life insurance group, 
at a press conference at the offices 
of the Life Insurance Association 
of America, 165 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Last year a bill was introduced in 
the State legislature to increase the 
limits of individual policies issued by 
the savings banks from $3,000 to 
$5,000 and to eliminate the reinsur- 
ance clause, which requires a savings 
bank to reinsure any policy over 
$1,000. Proponents of the bill 
claimed that the increase in the limit 
was necessary due to the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, and 
that the reinsurance provision was 
unnecessary and costly. Opponents 
of the bill claimed that the savings 
banks were not subject to the same 
regulations as the life insurance com- 
panies, and until these regulations 
were brought into conformity no 
extension of Savings Bank Life In- 
surance was advisable. The bill nar- 
towly missed passage in the closing 
minutes of the session. 


Company Viewpoint 


The life insurance companies have 
made it clear, as respects Savings 
Bank Life Insurance which has been 
established in New York for nearly 
ten years, that they are not opposed 
to the increase in limits under the 
New York law, provided savings 
bank life insurance is subjected as 
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far as possible to the same laws and 
regulations that apply to the life in- 
surance companies. Consequently, 
during recent months a series of 
meetings has been held between rep- 
resentatives of the companies, the 
agents and the savings banks to 
eliminate their differences. These 
meetings have been attended by rep- 
resentatives of the State Banking and 
Insurance Departments. 


As a result, legislation will be 
sought to increase the limits of Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance from $3,- 
000 to $5,000, eliminating the rein- 
surance clause. The proposed 
legislation will also provide for the 
qualification and certification of 
those employees within the savings 
banks and offices of life insurance 
companies, other than company 
agents presently licensed, who are 
engaged in selling life insurance. 


While no fundamental changes 
are contemplated in the present Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance System, 
other amendments are proposed 
which will clarify the fact that Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance is issued 


under the same insurance laws that 
apply to domestic life insurance com- 
panies, although investments of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance de- 
partments will continue to be made 
in accordance with the Banking 
Laws. 


Conferees 


Those who engaged in the confer- 
ences were, for the savings banks, 
Mr. Catharine; Frederick W. 
Barker, president, Syracuse Savings 
Bank; Earl Harkness, president, 
Greenwich Savings Bank, and Clar- 
ence B. Plantz, president, Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund; for the 
life insurance companies, Mr. Lin- 
coln; James A. Fulton, president, 
Home Life Insurance Company, and 
Bruce E. Shepherd, Life Insurance 
Association of America; for the 
agents, David B. Fluegelman, Ed- 
ward R. Gettings and Spencer L. 
McCarty. Julius Sackman of the 
Insurance Department and Francis 
J. Ludemann of the Banking Depart- 
ment also participated. 
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In January 1947 Ransome J. Williams retired from the governorship of Gov 
the great state of South Carolina. On June 2, he made his first sale as the 
a member of the friendly Franklin organization. i 
ea. 
Within the next thirty days he had sold a total of $123,750 of new paig 
business and had won the proud distinction of being named Franklin ernt 
ort 
Man of the Month. He was listed among the top three personal pro- by 
ducers in our record-breaking President’s Month drive, and at year end paid 
—with only seven months’ production behind him—stood third among all fron 
company representatives with over $1,000,000 of personal business. mutt 
—Vv 
His clientele is as diversified as his wide acquaintance—judges, then 
farmers, plumbers. And of course his pet contract is our exclusive ‘ tl 
ust 
P.P.1.P. “Why sell what every other underwriter has,” he says, “when lay 
I can offer something exclusive and incomparable?” to 1 
. legis 
We proudly salute State Manager Ransome J. Williams, a great 8 
governor, a peerless salesman, and a happy associate of the most spec- ( 
tacularly growing life company in America. 
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OUR MOST DANGEROUS LOBBY 


“our most dangerous lobby,” a 

Congressional subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, has uncovered 
startling evidence of attempts by 
federal officials to make Big Govern- 
ment bigger and to extend, by an- 
other vast grant of power, the 
authority of the State over the lives 
of all of us. 

Our committee has found that 
Government employes are back of 
the campaign to pressure Congress 
into passing a national compulsory 
health insurance law. This cam- 
paign was planned inside the Gov- 
ernment, on Government time, sup- 
ported by the Government’s public- 
ity and propaganda machine and 
paid for by the taxpayer. Con- 
fronted with these facts our com- 
mittee—Democrats and Republicans 
—voted unanimously to expose 
them and to turn the evidence over 
to the FBI and the Department of 
Justice for prosecution under the 
law which forbids federal employes 
to use federal funds to influence 
legislation. 


Pose nos the operations of 


Compulsory Health Insurance 


Of recent legislative proposals, 
none has stronger, more obvious ap- 
peal to the devotees of the all-pow- 
erful, all-supervising State than 
national compulsory health insur- 
ance, often described as “socialized 
medicine.” Compulsory health in- 
surance—cornerstone of every so- 
cialist regime—proposes to solve our 
health problems not from the com- 
munity up but from Washington 
down. Instead of voluntary and 
group health insurance, backed 
where necessary by grants-in-aid, 
we would have a federal law en- 
forced by federal agents. Estimates 
of its cost run as high as $7,000,- 
000,000 a year. It would swell by 
many thousands the number of em- 
Ployes in the federal bureaucracy. 
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FOREST A. HARNESS 
Member of Congress from Indiana 


Forest A Harness, who has represented the 
Fifth Indiana District in Congress since 1939, 
is chairman of the House subcommittee on 
Publicity and Propaganda in the Executive 
Departments. The four other members of 
the committee are James W. Wadsworth 
and Henry J. Latham, Republicans; and 
Carter Manasco and J. Frank Wilson, Demo- 
crats. Frank T. Bow of Canton, Ohio, is the 
committee counsel. 


Bills to launch plans of this sort 
were introduced in each of the last 
four sessions of Congress. Each 
time, Congress was subjected to in- 
tense, highly organized pressure in 
their behalf. Unconvinced of the 
scheme’s workability, and unwilling 
to contribute on such a scale to bu- 
reaucracy’s urge to expand, Con- 
gress resisted this pressure. But, 
without doubt, the heat will again be 
turned on Congress in January to 
pass an even bigger and costlier bill. 


Headquarters in FSA 


Our investigations revealed that 
headquarters for the drive for this 
scheme is in the Federal Security 
Agency in ‘Washington. The FSA 
is already a vast social service estab- 
lishment with 35,000 employes. Ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the 
health-insurance law would be 
added to its domain. Its size and 
power would thereby be immeasur- 
ably increased. 

Government officials at the FSA 
supplied the law’s out-in-front pro- 
moters with ammunition for their 
propaganda. They sent representa- 
tives abroad, at Government ex- 
pense, to bring back data on how 
similar schemes work elsewhere ; ar- 
ranged a campaign to carry the idea 
to the various states; and even sent 
a mission, loaded with proponents 
of the idea, to work out a health pro- 
gram for Japan. 

The files of the Social Security 
Administration in the FSA bulge 
with information favorable to the 


compulsory-insurance idea. The 
files and SSA’s staff of experts have 
been at the service of those advocat- 
ing the bill. Staff members largely 
drafted the present bill—as they had 
its predecessors. They wrote testi- 
mony for witnesses to read at Senate 
hearings. “The staff and resources 
of the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics in the Social Security Admin- 
istration,” we found, “were devoted 
freely to the preparation of pamph- 
lets and propaganda literature for 
the CIO, AFL and Physicians 
Forum. Much of this material, pre- 
pared at Government expense, sup- 
ported what certain witnesses re- 
ferred to as ‘socialized medicine.’ ” 
All opposing arguments were “dis- 
missed contemptuously.”’ 

To add to the fund of material 
available, arrangements were made 
last spring to send an investigator 
to New Zealand, at Government ex- 
pense, to bring back the story of that 
country’s compulsory-health-insur- 
ance experiment. The man chosen 
for the mission has been ‘“docu- 
mented by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee for long asso- 
ciation with Communist front and 
fellow-traveler organization.” Our 
exposure of the facts halted this 
junket. 


Pressure Through Organization 


To increase pressure for the 
scheme, federal job-holders helped 
to set up two organizations—the 
Physicians Forum and the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health— 
and have been active in both. 

The Physicians Forum claims 
about 1000 doctors in its member- 
ship, two-thirds of them in or near 
New York City. Its chairman, Dr. 
Ernst P. Boas, has been identified 
by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities as a member of eight 
Communist-front organizations. Un- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dangerous Lobby—Continued 


der cross-examination at last sum- 
mer’s Senate hearings, he admitted 
that his organization is not regis- 
tered as a lobby, although it had re- 
ceived and spent at least $10,000 
“for the promotion” of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell compulsory-insur- 
ance bill. 


Paid Lobbyists 


The heads of both the New York 
and Washington offices of the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health are 
formally registered with the Gov- 
ernment as paid lobbyists. Chair- 
man of the committee and one of its 
principal founders is Michael M. 
Davis, Ph.D., formerly employed by 
the Social Security Administration. 
Dr. Davis’s son is an official of the 
Public Health Service lately as- 
signed, at Government expense, to 


the British Ministry of Health in 
London to observe Britain’s system 
of “socialized medicine.” 

On the eve of the introduction in 
Congress of a compulsory-health- 
insurance bill late in 1945, ten of the 
most influential backers of the idea, 
all Government employes, met in 
Washington to plan a drive to stir 
support at the grass roots for the 
measure they had helped prepare. 
The device agreed on was “The 
Health Workshop.” This, we found, 
was the name given to conferences, 
planned for numerous states, to in- 
doctrinate leaders of farm and la- 
bor organizations, women’s clubs, 
church groups and others. Instruc- 
tions sent out from the Government 
for training Workshop leaders in- 
cluded : “Techniques for the Organ- 
ization of Citizen Groups” ; “Forma- 
tion of Pressure Groups”; “Meth- 
ods of Bringing About Group Ac- 
tion.” 
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This campaign was launched hay 
year in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. Our committee held hegy. 
ings on the Workshop confereng 
which was held in Jamestown, N.) 
Committee counsel Frank T. Boy 
brought out in the hearings thg 
representatives of six federal agep. 
cies, traveling on the Government, 
went from Washington and els. 
where to direct it. It was ostensibly 
devoted to a consideration of the 
health problems of North Dakota 
but no North Dakota doctor was ip. 
vited. The only doctors on hand 
were on the federal payroll—anj 
they were not M.D.’s but Ph.Ds, 


Literature Distributed 


In the literature sent in advance 
to each of the delegates were pam- 
phlets published by the CIO, the 
AFL and the Physicians Forum, ad- 
vocating compulsory insurance and 
urging pressure on Congress to get 
it. This literature was mailed from 
the Federal Security Administration 
at Government expense. No mate- 
rial opposing compulsory health in- 
surance was sent to delegates or 
made available at the meeting. No 
speaker opposing it was invited or 
heard. 

Before adjournment the delegates, 
representing numerous state-wide 
organizations, voted to poll Con- 
gressmen and candidates on their 
stand on the national health pro- 
gram. They agreed to form the 
Dakota Action for Medical Care 
Council to coordinate and continue 
agitation. Our committee unami- 
mously concluded that the Work- 
shop program “was calculated to 
build up an artificial, federally stim- 
ulated public demand upon Congress 
for enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory health insurance.” 

The members of our committee, 
of both parties, also unanimously 
agreed that these efforts of certain 
federal bureaucrats to organize pres- 
sure against Congress to advance 
their ideas and increase their author- 
ity are a threat to our representative 
institutions. We agreed that, with 
democracy almost everywhere under 
attack, these efforts must be exposed 
and fought. To that, we are sure 
the American people will agree. 


Reprinted from the December, 1947 edition of 
the Reader’s Digest by special permission. 
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LIFE INSURANCE RECORD 
for 1947 


by BRUCE E. SHEPHERD, Manager, 


Life Insurance Association of America, New York 


tects, directly or indirectly, 
fully two-thirds of the people 
of the United States—including 
some 75,000,000 policyholders in old 
line legal reserve companies, to- 
gether with their beneficiaries—and 
a substantial proportion of the 
people of Canada. This is a forceful 
proof of its institutional strength 
and of its vital role in American life. 
The aggregate 1947 record of all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies, presented below, 
affords a concrete concept of how 
life insurance is integrated with the 
general pattern of American life and 
how it is constructively functioning 
in the post-war world. It is a record 
which reflects the nation’s high gen- 
eral level of economic performance 
during the year. 


A MERICAN life insurance pro- 


New Life Insurance 


New life insurance purchases, 
which reached an annual volume of 
outstanding record proportions last 
year, have been sustained at close to 
the peak level in 1947. According 
to current estimates, a total of $23,- 
400,000,000 of new coverage will 
have been paid for during 1947 in all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies. This amount in- 
cludes dividend additions, but not 
policies revived or increased during 
the year. The 1947 new life insur- 
ance estimate is only about 3/10 of 
1% below the corresponding 1946 
total of $23,459,000,000 and is about 
30% above the previous annual rec- 
ord made in 1929. A breakdown of 
the current year’s new life insurance 
total, by classes of business, reveals 
the most outstanding trend in group 
insurance. New group coverage in 
1947—estimated at $2,800,000,000— 
is 16% above last year’s record vol- 
ume. New industrial insurance— 
estimated at $4,600,000,000 for the 
year—also made a new record in 
1947, exceeding the corresponding 
1946 total by about 3%. The esti- 
mate of 1947 ordinary new business 


—$16,000,000,000— indicates a fall- 
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ing off of about 3% from last year’s 
record volume but a gain of about 
29% over the next highest annual 
amount—that for 1929. 

Life insurance in force in all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies will reach an esti- 
mated total of $190,500,000,000 at 
the end of 1947—a new high mark 
—including $125,600,000,000 of or- 
dinary insurance, $31,600,000,000 of 
industrial insurance and $33,300,- 
000,000 of group insurance. This 
will represent an approximate in- 
crease for all classes combined of 
about 9% during the year, resulting 
from the net effect of the year’s pro- 
duction of new insurance, including 
dividend additions, plus renewals 
and increases, less the amount of 
insurance terminated by death, ma- 
turity, surrender and otherwise dur- 
ing the year. 


Life Insurance in Force 


The estimated 1947 year-end total 
may be justly regarded as a signifi- 
cant achievement—one that can 
most readily be appreciated from the 
fact that it represents a 46% expan- 
sion over the volume of life insur- 
ance in force only five years ago and 
a 74% expansion over that in force 
10 years ago. When we attempt, 
however, to measure this $190,500,- 
000,000 total in terms of what might 
be considered desirable standards of 
adequate protection for the public 
generally, it appears rather modest. 
For example, it is equivalent to only 
about one year’s national income at 
present levels and represents an 
average coverage per policyholder 
of only about $2,500. Apparently 
there are vast possibilities for the 
expansion of life insurance service 
in the future. 


The 1947 figures, previously cited, 
relative to new business and insur- 
ance in force measure current 
achievement in terms of benefits to 
be realized over a long period in 
the future. It is perhaps a little 
easier to comprehend the real value 
of life insurance service when we 
consider the end product actually 
realized in 1947 as a result of life 
insurance purchases and premiums 
paid, for the most part, in past years. 
This end product is measured by 
the total of all sums actually paid or 
credited during 1947 either to living 
policyholders or to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders by United 
States legal reserve life insurance 
companies in fulfillment of their 
policy obligations. Such payments 
or credits have averaged well over 
$8,000,000 for each calendar day in 
1947 and will approximate an an- 
nual total of $3,000,000,000 by the 
end of the year. This compares with 
a 1946 total of $2,848,000,000 and 
an annual average of about $2,600,- 
000,000 for the ten years 1937-1946. 
The 1947 total represents $1,300,- 
000,000 in death claim payments to 
beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders and $1,700,000,000 paid as 
matured endowments, annuities, dis- 
ability benefits, surrender values and 
dividends to living policyholders. 


Assets 


At the end of 1947, the assets of 
all United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies will approxi- 
mate $51,500,000,000, representing 
a growth of over 6% during the 
year. The bulk of these assets— 
over 85% —constitute funds which 
the companies are required by law 
to have set aside and invested to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Record—Continued 


guarantee the fulfillment of their 
future obligations to policyholders 
and beneficiaries under all outstand- 
ing contracts as they become due. 
The balance represents funds held 
against various other liabilities of 
the company—such as amounts held 
on deposit for policyholders and 
beneficiaries—and amounts held as 
additional general or special business 
funds for the prudent conduct of 
the business. 


Stewardship of Life Insurance Funds 


It is clear both from the nature 
and size of life insurance company 
funds, and from the vast numbers 
of policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
whose welfare they vitally affect, 
that the responsibilities of life in- 
surance company stewardship over 
such funds are of a high order. The 
faithful and successful discharge of 
that stewardship requires the pru- 
dent and skillful investment of the 
funds for the production of maxi- 
mum earnings consistent with safety 
of principal, in order that the com- 
panies’ obligations to policyholders 
and beneficiaries may be met un- 
failingly and in order that trust- 
worthy production may be made 
available to the public at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Over the long period of their suc- 
cessful service to the public, life in- 
surance companies have developed 
certain broad investment principles 
or criteria which are in keeping with 
the nature and purpose of life insur- 
ance contracts and of the funds held 
in connection with those contracts. 
The more fundamental of these have 
to do with the type and quality of 
securities considered suitable for life 
insurance investment purposes and 
are reflected in limitations and mini- 
mum standards embodied in the laws 
of many states governing life insur- 
ance company investments. 

The dynamic character of our 
economy, however, renders highly 
complex the problem of keeping 
large volumes of funds invested in 


suitable securities, with minimum 
overall risk and maximum over- 
all productivity. Changing  eco- 


nomic needs and conditions in the 
national economy alter the demand 
for, and supply of, capital funds 
and markedly influence investment 
trends. As a result, life insurance 
company investments, although re- 
maining within certain broad cate- 
gories as to nature of security, 
follow a constantly changing distrib- 
utive pattern over the vears. Thus 
these funds are kept constantly and 
productively at work on behalf of 
life insurance policyholders and, as 
they flow through the economy in 
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response to its changing needs, hel 
to finance essential public and pri- 
vate enterprise throughout the na. 
tion. 

The .long range growth of life 
insurance funds, their changing dis. 
tribution among the various inveg. 
ment categories over the year 
and their geographic distribution 
throughout the country are effe. 
tively illustrated by detailed dat, 
presented in appended tables and 
charts. Such data cover 49 United 
States legal reserve life insurance 
companies which hold about 90% 
of the assets of all such companies, 
They show the investments of these 
companies since 1906, distributed by 
investment classes, and the holdings 
in each investment class, at the ends 
of 1945 and 1946, distributed by 
geographic location of the underly. 
ing security. Reserves at the ends 
of 1945 and 1946 also are distributed 
geographically. These 49 company 
data will not be discussed here but 
are recommended for detailed study 
by all those interested in the invest- 
ment side of life insurance. 

For the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion, which will be confined pri- 
marily to post-war investment 
trends, data of all United States 
companies will be used. Such data, 
set forth in tabular form on the 
following page, show the distribu- 
tion of their assets by investment 
classes at the ends of 1945, 1946, 
and, on a preliminary estimate basis, 
1947.* 


Post-War Investment Trends 


The post-war needs of our ex- 
panding national economy have 
served to. reopen investment oppor- 
tunities in private enterprise for the 
nation’s growing fund of life insur- 
ance savings. In contrast to the war 
period, when virtually all funds be- 
coming available for investment by 
life insurance companies were chan- 
nelled into Federal government se- 
curities, the years 1946 and 1947 
have witnessed an increasing flow 
of such funds into private enterprise 
primarily through corporate secuti- 
ties and mortgage loans. The avail- 
ability of these funds to finance the 
nation’s post-war economic needs 
and their ready response to such 


* Final estimates 
the Spring of 1948. 
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’ of production and 





needs have contributed to the main- 
tenance of a high peacetime level 
employment 

These na- 
tional achievements not 
only have benefited the American 
people themselves but also have 
helped them to contribute to the 
needs of peoples in many foreign 
lands who are undergoing tragic 
sutierings as a result of the war. 

Corporate Securities—In the field 
of corporate finance, a substantially 
increased demand for investment 
funds has developed in the post-war 
period as a result of the discontinu- 
ance of heavy expenditures by the 
Federal government for war pur- 
poses, and as industrial capital re- 
quirements for reconversion and 
peacetime expansion have been 
found. to exceed those which could 
be supplied from retained earnings 
and reserves. This capital demand 
is evidenced in the greatly expanded 
volume of new corporate security 
offerings issued for the purpose of 
financing new plant and equipment 
and for working capital purposes. It 
is also reflected in a somewhat 
widened spread recently prevailing 
between yields on corporate bonds 
and on Federal government bonds. 

In response to the post-war capi- 
tal needs of corporate enterprises, 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies have expanded 
investments in corporate securities 
about 45% in the two years 1946- 
1947. As a result the percentage of 
their assets so invested has risen 
from a post-war low point of 24.8 
at the end of 1945 to a level which 
will approximate 31.2% at the end 
of 1947. In dollar volume, the 1946 
increase amounted to $1,946,000,000. 
That for 1947 is estimated at $3,031,- 
000,000. Thus at the end of 1947, 
holdings of corporate securities will 
total approximately $16,100,000,- 
000. This will include $14,550,000,- 
000 in bonds and $1,550,000,000 in 
stocks and will represent an advance 
for both types of corporate securi- 
ties in proportion to total assets 
since the end of 1945—bonds from 
22.6% to about 28.2% and stocks 
from 2.2% to about 3.0%. 

Most of the 1946-1947 expansion 
in the life companies’ corporate se- 
curity portfolios is accounted for by 
unprecedented annual increases in 
their holdings of securities of cor- 


throughout the country. 
economic 
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63d Annual 


—— FINANCIAL STATEMENT — 
December 31, 1947 
RESOURCES 


a. Se 
Other Bonds: 


Canadian Government Guaranteed.. 
and Municipal... 


U. S. State, County, 
Canadian Provincial 


Railroad Mortgage Bonds............. 


Railroad Equipments ..... 


RPI, TI i cciclinwensisnssosetetsescinieass 
OS Seer en ere ae 
I acacia nsiicssaleasncanniaitinioaeebeniaatnds 


Government Securities........... 


First Mortgage Loans and Loans Fully 


Guaranteed by Veterans Administration....... 
OE ae 
Home Office Building... 
Real Estate Sales Contracts........................ 
Ot Ben Bewte......... 
Premiums in Course of Collection 


Policy 


Interest Due and Accrued and 


Various Other Assets..................... 
Cash on Hand and in Banks............. 


Se (47.6%) $74,045,567 
sii ites ( 89%) 1,264,993 
( 7%) 1,044,864 
EEN .... ( 9%) 1,420,537 
EP MEETS SE ( 5.7%) 8,849,072 
= See . 3% ) 526,865 
EASENTIE EE . (15.9%) 24,741,240 
= ( 2.7%) 4,160,742 
Sr at ee ( 1.0%) 1,574,152 
(15.4%) 23,936,826 
ete! ( 3.79%) 5,823,446 
= LESS ( 3%) 469,833 
eae ( 2% ) 318,962 

sid - ( Be None 
EEE ee eee ( 2.0%) 3,097,970 
SE a ( 4%) 686,200 
pe eee . ( 24%) 3,671,095 





Seat eres ( 100% ) $155,632,364 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Insurance Policies.......... 
*Reserve on Annuity Contracts........ 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid........ 
Claims for which Proofs are not Complete............2.2...--.-0----- 
*Present Value of Death, Disability, 

Claims Payable in Instalments.... 


SE St en CY $106,107,895 


9,485,460 
None 
658,150 


and Other 


11,125,293 


*Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance and 


Premium Deposit Funds................ . 
*Reserve for Policy Dividends on Deposit and 
Declared for Payment in 1948...... 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1948 
**Reserve for Employees’ and Agents’ 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .................. 


Total Léppiisiies .............. 2... 


ceeensojielines 9,339,115 
6,198,415 
437,457 
500,000 
,998,035 


— 








. $145,449,820 


Voluntary Contingency Reserves aad Surplus Funds 
for Further Protection of Policyholders: 


Special Contingency Reserves...... 


General Contingency Reserve... 


Additional Surplus Funds.............. 
yo ee eee 


TOTAL 


weccccccccccccccesccsocecs gle 


career aiesonictocahi $3,803,511 


. 1,000,000 
10,182,544 
. $155,632,364 


*Reserves on dividend deposits and proceeds of policies payable in instalments are valued at 244% 
interest and on annuities according to the 244% Standard Annuity Table, or stronger basis. 


**Transferred from Special Contingency Reserve. 


Insurance in Force re, 957,689 


NORTHWESTERN /Vational LIFE 


INSURANCE 
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porations other than railroads and 
public utilities. Investments in this 
group will have more than doubled 
in volume and _ approximately 
doubled in percentage of assets in 
the two years to an all-time high 
level of about . $5,675,000,000 or 
about 11.0% of assets at the end of 
1947. The growth of public utility 
investments advanced much more 


rapidly this year than last. For the 
two years such investments will 
have expanded about 35% in volume 
and will total about $7,375,000,000 
at the end of 1947 when they will 
represent about 14.3% of assets. 
Railroad investments which have 
undergone relatively little change in 
volume in the past two years will 


(Continued on page 76) 
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MEET SAM SNUFF 


-THE 7dead MAN 


Sam was created by The Mutual Life to carry our sales 
message to the farm market. He is featured currently in a 
series of advertisements, ““KEEPING UP TO SNUFF,” which 
appears in The Country Gentleman and Successful Farm- 
ing. Sam’s job is to pass along ideas that make farming 
easier and more efficient. Here are two examples from 
recent ads: 
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“THESE ROSE FENCES SAVE ME TROUBLE” 


“Yessir,” says Sam Snuff, “these multiflora roses 
sure save me time and trouble. | planted them 
three or four years ago around the upper pasture. 
Now I've got a living fence—livestock- proof, rust- 
proof, rot-proof and practically work-proof.” 















““BIFOCALS TOOK THE DYNAMITE 
OUT OF MY BULL” 


“No foolin,” says Sam Snuff, “‘handling my bull 
was like playing with dynamite. So I got him a 
pair of ‘bifocals’. .. a metal hood that lets him 
look down to-graze but cuts off his forward vision 
if he lowers his head to charge. Now he’s really 
safe...and safety pays off when it comes to bulls.” 

















Sam believes that a sound life insurance program is 
necessary equipment for every successful farmer. 
So in addition to his farming idea-of-the-month, 
Sam offers a “life insurance idea-of-the-month”’ 
for farmers. 


Sam’s friendly messages are helping to make 
successful farmers conscious of the valuable service 
offered by Mutual Life Field Underwriters, be- 
cause it’s obvious that Sam knows what he’s 


talking about. His ideas on farming come from 
recognized agricultural authorities His ideas on 
life insurance are a product of Mutual Life’s 
long experience and special interest in the farm 
market. 


The new Sam Snuff campaign is another import- 
tant phase in Mutual Life’s comprehensive public 
relations program, designed to give additional 
support to its Field Underwriters. 


Our 2nd Century of Service 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


ory. 
PR stint 


34 Nassau Street, New York 5, N.Y. Poured, I Parone Alexander E. Patterson, President 
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HE purpose of this article will be 

to discuss with insurance agents 
and brokers the motivating factors 
that have caused, and certainly will 
continue to cause, the purchase of 
Group Insurance Plans. It is hoped 
some of these ideas may motivate a 
few more insurance men to recognize 
the opportunities for service and per- 
sonal profit in the Group field. 

There is an erroneous impression 
that Group is a highly specialized 
line of insurance reserved exclu- 
sively for large producers. It is 
imagined that most sales are of a 
dramatic nature and are consum- 
mated in austere directors’ rooms 
in big city offices. 

This mistaken notion probably 
exists because of the publicity we 
are accustomed to seeing which is 
generally about some large nation- 
ally-known company that has just 
bought Group Insurance for its 
thousands of employees. The statis- 
tics are always impressive and seem 
astronomical because they usually 
deal with amounts at risk rather than 
premium. 

Actually, the large volume of 
Group Insurance bought each year 
is made up of many small and 
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SECURITY 


by D. J. McCOOK 


Mr. McCook began his life insurance career while attending the University of Oregon. 
He joined the Group Division of Aetna Life in 1930. After serving in Detroit he moved 
successively to Portland, Oregon, San Francisco, Los Angeles and back to San Francisco 
where he is currently Supervisor for the Pacific Department. His broad experience is 
equalled by his outstanding success. This fine accompanying article reflects both. 


medium-sized concerns scattered all 
over the country. For example, The 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica estimates that in 1946 there were 
4,460 new Group Life policies sold, 
4,910 Group Accident and Health, 
6,920 Hospital Expense, and over 
4,000 Wholesale Life cases. The 
total number of lives involved 
amounted to approximately 4,000,- 
000. The figures for 1947, when 
published, will probably indicate 
even more cases and lives insured. 





Of course, these statistics don’t tell 
the whole story because reference to 
Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment, Group Creditors Insurance, 
Group Annuities, and some of the 
Special Features on Hospitalization, 
was eliminated. They do illustrate 
the point: namely, that recent Group 
production was divided over a great 
many average size concerns. 

Of course, we shall never know all 
of the reasons why so many thou- 
sands of employers said ‘yes’ to 
the Group proposition and signed 
master applications, and soon there- 
after the employees enthusiastically 
acceded to their part of the new 
agreement. Quite likely some em- 
ployers initiated the idea of provid- 
ing this needed insurance protection 
without prompting from any sales- 
man, pressure from a labor union, or 
agitation from among employees. 
In the great majority of instances, 
however, the employer bought be- 
cause of some enterprising insurance 
man who said-the right thing to the 
right executive at the right time. 

In order to discuss the motivating 
sales factors behind these statistics, 
it is your author’s plan to deal with 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Demand for Security—Continued 


this subject allegorically and nomi- 
nate a typical salesman to represent 
all of the thousands that have been 
the missionaries of these Employee 
Welfare Plans. We shall call this 
mythical producer Mr. Ernest Pru- 
dence. 


Well Trained 


It is no accident that Mr. Pru- 
dence said the right thing at the 
right time to the right man in closing 
this typical sale because he had spent 
a lot of time getting to the executive 
who had authority to buy. He had 
learned from experience not to 
exhaust his sales efforts on those 
without this authority. He learned 
this lesson the hard way, so now he 
isn’t impatient waiting for an audi- 
ence with the real boss and rarely 
lets go with his “Sunday punch” 
until he is pretty sure the right man 
is listening. 

Also, it was no accident that 
Ernest Prudence was able to say the 
right thing when he did because he 
had quite a study of the sales kits 
of the various insurance companies 
and practiced a great many times on 
prospects, both successfully and un- 


successfully, and he was a pretty fair 
student of industrial relations. 

The first lesson he learned about 
selling Group Insurance was the 
importance of knowing the basic 
wants of the two parties to any 
potential Group plan, namely, the 
Employer and the Employee. Here 
is about the way he sums it up. 

“The American employer is striv- 
ing for many things, but basically it 
is increased production, increased 
demand for his product, and the 
ability to earn a fair return on in- 
vestment. 

“The American working man and 
woman—including the white collar 
class—want and are sometimes de- 
manding many things too. Basically, 
it is high real wages to provide the 
necessities of life and as many 
luxuries as possible. Equally in 
demand is security for these wages. 
Saying it another way, Working 
America wants a fair reward for 
effort expanded, and assistance 
against the age old enemies of the 
pay check which usually bring about 
insecurity—(1) Premature death, 
(2) Lost income from sickness and 
accident, (3) Financial embarrass- 
ment from doctor and hospital bills, 
(4) Dependent old age, and (5) 
Unemployment.” 
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Now Ernest Prudence was practi- 
cal enough to realize he couldn't do 
much about increasing production 
and profits ; neither was he qualified 
to give advice on fixing wages: 
but he did have something to offer 
on this matter of security for 
wages. He realized Group Insurance 
couldn’t solve the problem of un- 
employment, and most people needed 
more Life Insurance than the Group 
Plan would provide. /t was reason- 
able to assume, however, that for the 
average employee's immediate secu- 
rity needs, a well rounded Group 
Plan was the best answer. 


Demand Present 


He also discovered there was a 
real live demand for this type of 
security everywhere. In shifting 
from job to job during and after 
the war most working men and 
women have had experience with 
Group Insurance plans. They know 
what it is, have seen its benefits 
to fellow workers—and sometimes 
themselves—it’s no longer a luxury, 
but definitely a necessity, and they 
want it. 

Right here is the basic reason for 
Mr. Prudence’s with this 
form of employee security: “What 
employees demand that is reasonable, 
employers will sooner or later pro- 
vide.” 

Group Insurance is a reasonable 
demand. It’s low in cost because of 
the wholesale principle involved, it 
is simple to install and administer, 
and has many advantages to the 
employer in addition to the obvious 
and direct benefits to employees. 
Ernest Prudence has five very brief 
arguments he uses in interviews and 
proposals. He admits these em- 
ployer advantages are pretty well 
known, and while expressed differ- 
ently in the sales kits of the various 
insurance companies, are quite uni- 
form in meaning. 

“(1) It is a wholesale method 
of providing employees minimum 
amounts of Life, Accident & Health, 
and Hospitalization Insurance on a 
low instalment pay roll deduction 
basis. 

“(2) There are no medical re- 
quirements as in Individual Insur- 
ance. 

“(3) It reduces labor turnover, 
thereby increasing efficiency. 
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“(4) It adds to the employer's 
prestige in the community and 
irands his place of business as one 
ofthe better places to work. 

“(5) It relieves the employer of 
noral responsibility, and avoids 
gassing the hat when an employee 
fies, gets sick, or is hurt in a non- 
ompensable accident.” 


Experts Available 


When our Typical Producer first 
came interested in the opportuni- 
ies in this form of social insurance 
ye made a list of several companies 
in his community where he was 
xquainted. A few of the concerns 
he was already doing business with, 
o naturally they appeared to be his 
best prospects. While he had read 
quite a bit about this subject and had 
sen employee announcement litera- 
ture on quite a few plans, he was 
alittle puzzled about the underwrit- 
ing rules. He noticed all plans were 
built around combinations of Group 
Life, Group Accident & Health, and 
Group Hospital Expense, but no two 
were exactly alike. Each plan 
semed to be tailor-made’ for the 
particular policyholder. 


Before calling on any of his pros- 
pects he decided to find out from 
some of the Group-writing com- 
panies what was necesary to set up a 
sales proposal. He found most of 
the companies underwriting Group 
Insurance have trained salaried rep- 
resentatives that knew all the under- 
writing details and were even eager 
to make calls with him on his 
prospects. He also learned that when 
an employer was sold, these repre- 
sentatives prepared the announce- 
ment literature for employees and 
knew how to conduct the solicitation. 
After realizing there were trained 
experts available to do the technical 
work he kept himself busy ferreting 
out new prospects from Chamber of 
Commerce lists, trade journals, 
newspapers, telephone calls, and 
plain cold calls. 

Of course, he maintained a con- 
tact with each of his new policy- 
holders and cooperated with the 
carrier in seeing that administrative 
details and claims were handled 
properly. These satisfied customers 
often gave him leads to other con- 
terns. Also, he found that a Group 
policyholder was a good place to sell 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. GENERAL AGENT 
Fight Infantile Paralysis Jan. 15-30, 1948 
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MERCHANDISE CHART 


The Berkshire’s 1948 
Portfolio of Policies—both 
Adult and Juvenile-in- 
cludes a complete, modern 
line of life insurance 
coverages and services, at 
attractive premium rates, 
which are designed and 
best adapted to meet the 
exacting requirements of 












The MERCHANDISE CHART con- 
tains complete information con- 
cerning the Berkshire’s 1948 
Portfolio of Policies. This handy 
pocket guide and ready reference 
outline is now available for dis- 
tribution to Brokers and Surplus 
Writers upon request. 


If you are a full time Agent of any company 
we solicit your surplus business only.. 
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other lines of insurance, like Life, 
Personal Accident & Health, Cas- 
ualty, Fire, Bonds, etc. 


10 Point Program 


On his initial Group call he 
frequently had the opportunity of 
outlining a typical Group plan. 
Often the prospect would listen to 
the rough draft when he wasn’t 
patient enough to look at a formal 
proposal. Here is his typical 10- 
point program for average employee 
security : 


“(1) $3,500 Group Life payable 
to beneficiary for natural death. 
($2,500 additional for accidental 
death. ) 

“(2) $30.00 per week after one 
week for 26 weeks for lost time 
from sickness or a non-occupational 
accident. 

““(3) $6.00 per day up to 70 days 
for Hospitalization from sickness or 
a non-occupational accident. 

“(4) $60.00 for Incidental Hos- 
pital Expenses. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Demand for Security—Continued 


““(5) Surgical Reimbursement up 
to $225.00. 

“(6) Medical Expense, $3.00 for 
doctor call at home or in hospital, 
$2.00 in doctor’s office. 

“(7) Diagnostic X-ray and Lab- 
oratory Fees up to $25.00. 

“(8) $6.00 per day in Hospital 
for each Dependent for a maximum 
of 70 days. 

“(9) $60.00 for Incidental Hos- 


pital Expenses each Dependent. 


“(10) Surgery up to $225.00 for 
each Dependent. 

“Cost to employee approximately 
$1.15 per week if employer willing 
to pay half of total cost. (Employer 
portion of cost deductible item for 
tax purposes and is subject to re- 
duction in the future by dividends 
or rate reductions. )”’ 

Mr. Prudence doesn’t usually sell 
his 10-point plan on the first call, 
but by presenting it to the prospect 
in outline form he generally can 
open up the discussion and get 








SELL ALL 


1. Group Life Insurance 





Prudential’s eight Group coverages cover 
the Group field: 


2. Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
3. Group Accident and Sickness 
4. Group Medical Expense 


5. Group Hospital Expense for Employees 
and Dependents 


6. Group Surgical Expense for Employees 
and dependents 


7. Group Annuities 
8. Consumer Credit Insurance 


Use Prudential’s “YOU-WE-YOU” Group Sales Plan... 


YOU—get the prospect 
WE——help you sell him 


YOU—get the commissions 
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sufficient information to prepar, 
tailor-made proposal and arrang, 
later. interview with the right exe, 
tive. 

We could go on all day, telling 
how Mr. Prudence sells Group fp 
surance, and telling stories abo 
the reasons his prospects becany 
policyholders, but we shall have; 
‘end this allegory sometime. 


Human Appeal Sells 


As stated in the beginning, th 
purpose of this article is to stimula 
an interest in Group Insurang 
among those insurance men why 
previously have given little though 
to the opportunities in this fas 
moving insurance line. On purpog 
practically nothing has been said ¢ 
a technical nature because /?’s huma 
appeals that sell Group Insurance 
not rates and policy contracts. As 
in the case of Ernest Prudence, le 
the Group man from the Insurane 
Company answer the technical ques 
tions. 


Any Group man is equipped ty 
explain the details about Group Life 
Group Death & Dismemberment 
Group Disability, Group Hospitd 
Expense, and the comparatively ur 
known cousin in the Group family 
—Group Creditors Insurance. Also 
Group Annuities and the newe 
developments in Group Permanent 
or Paid-Up will be interesting t 
hear about. 


In conclusion, those of us in the 
Group business are proud of its pas 
growth and are optimistic for the 
future. We think the future 
Group Insurance rests in the future 
of American business, and the new 
progressive attitude which is based 
on better employer-employee 
operation. A leading industrialist 
sums it up this way, “The man wh 
works and the man who must fini 
work for him to do must be bound 
together by ties that are strongtt 
than wages alone.” 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


HE privilege of reinstating Ne 

tional Service Life Insurance 
policies without a physical examine 
tion has been extended from Decent 
ber 31, 1947 to August 1 next. 


Best’s Life New 
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, News 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


incontestable Clause Held Not to 
treclude Defense of Lack of Insurable 
Interest 


HE Commonwealth Life Insur- 

ance Company on February 16, 
1938, issued its policy of life insur- 
ance, insuring the life of Albert 
George, the plaintiff, Rosie George, 
his aunt, being named as beneficiary. 
The insured died on the 22nd day of 
February, 1945. 

Albert was one of eight children, 
whose father and mother were dead, 
and another aunt had been ap- 
pointed guardian for him; and 
shortly after his father’s death he 
was admitted to the Partlow State 
School for Mental Deficients located 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Dr. R. C. 
Partlow testified that in his opinion 
Albert George was an idiot ; that he 
had to be force-fed, and was unable 
tolook after his simplest wants, and 
was constantly under some one’s 
care. 

The Alabama Supreme Court on 
January 16, 1947, reversed and re- 
manded a judgment of the Circuit 
Court in favor of the beneficiary, 
holding that the beneficiary had no 
insurable interest in the life of her 
hopelessly paralyzed, crippled and 
insane nephew. The court cites 
Volume 1 of Cooley’s Briefs on In- 
surance, Second Edition, page 385, 
under the text statement that “The 
telationship of uncle or aunt and 
nephew or niece will not support an 
imsurable interest,” which is sup- 
ported by a large number of deci- 
sions from various jurisdictions. 

_ Counsel for the plaintiff sought to 
invoke as against any defense to this 
policy the incontestable clause con- 
tamed therein. The court held 
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against the beneficiary and quoted 
the text of Volume 1, Couch’s Cy- 
clopedia of Insurance Law, page 
770, as follows: “The parties to a 
contract of insurance cannot, even 
by solemn agreement, override the 
public policy which requires the 
beneficiary to have an insurable in- 
terest.” In effect the court held that 
since there was no insurable interest, 
the policy was void from its incep- 
tion, being against public policy, and 
the effect was as if there had never 
been any contract of insurance. The 
insurance company tendered and 
paid into court all the premiums 
which the beneficiary had paid on 
the policy, with interest thereon, and 
this the court held was all she could 
rightfully expect. Commonwealth 
Life Insurance Company vs. George, 
248 Ala. 649, 170 A.L.R. 1032, 28 
So. (2d) 910. 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





Compliance with Requirements of 
Insurance Policy as to Proof of Death 
by Accident 


The National Life Insurance 
Company issued its life insurance 
policy to the plaintiff's husband, 
agreeing to pay “upon receipt of 
due proofs that the death of the in 
sured resulted independently of all 
other causes from .. . bodily in- 
jury effected solely and exclusively 
by violent, external, and accidental 
means . . . but subject to the fol- 
lowing terms and conditions: This 
accidental death benefit shall not be 
payable if the death of the insured 
resulted (a) directly or indirectly 
from disease of any kind. . . .” 

The insured, a salesman, was in- 
jured on November 5, 1943, when 
the automobile in which he was rid- 
ing was struck in the rear by another 
automobile. His chest was brought 
in contact with the steering wheel, 
and he received some abrasions on 
his legs, contusion of his abdomen 
and chest, and a sprained back and 
neck. He was attended by a phy- 
sician and returned to his employ- 
ment, keeping more or less irregular 
hours until November 23, 1943, 
when he collapsed at his place of em- 
ployment and was taken to a hospital 
where he died on December 22, 
1943, of coronary thrombosis. 

The beneficiary recovered judg- 
ment in the trial court, but the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court on April 11, 1947, sustained 
the insurance company’s exceptions 
and rendered judgment for the in- 
surance company. 

The court held the proofs of acci- 
dental death to be insufficient. These 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


proofs consisted of the claimant's 
certificate, which merely stated that 
the plaintiff was making a claim for 
double indemnity but furnished no 
upon which the claim 
based ; a death certificate which gave 
the cause of death coronary 
thrombosis; the autopsy report, 
which mentioned the facts that the 
insured had been in an automobile 
accident two and one half weeks be- 


facts was 


as 






tact with the steering wheel, but 
made no other reference to this acci- 
dent, and which further stated that 
the insured had been well except for 
an occasional slight precordial pain 
for the preceding two years, that on 
the day after admission to the hos- 
pital he developed a complete heart 
block, and that during his first week 
in the hospital he experienced a 
stormy course with several attacks 
in one of which there was a com- 
plete asystole for several minutes, 


tion of his heart, with final ¢ 
noses, three of which were ag 
lows: “Arteriosclerotic heart dj 
with: Coronary  atherosel 
marked, Occlusion of anterior) 
scending branch of left corona : 
tery, Infarction of anterior left 
tricle and inter-ventricular sepq 
old.” A letter was attached from 
insured’s physician, stating that ; 
was reasonable to assume that ty 
accident contributed to the deg 
and that his arteriosclerosis by 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
+ current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


LING CABINETS 


. Card File 

. Fibre Board 
_ Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 

. Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


CONAN WH 


11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 

13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


CHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28 Micro-filming 
29 Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30 Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38 Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40 Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 


62. 
110. 
63. 
111. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


Accounting System 

Elevator Modernization 

Fire Protection 

Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

Office Planning 

Record System 

Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


67. 
68. 
70. 
71. 
112. 
72. 


Blank Books 

Business Forms 

Envelopes 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper 

. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 
. Stencils & Inks 


ete. TYPEWRITER 


Cleaning Material 


. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 
. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 


Pads 


. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


103. 
. Bulletin Boards 
. Fire Extinguishers 
. First Aid Kits 
. Greeting Cards 
. Leather Goods 
. Policy Wallets 


Birthday Cards 


Promotional Gifts 


. Recording Door Lock 
. Silencer for Dictating 


Machines 


. Visual Policy Jackets 
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WARDROBE CABINET 


ESCRIBED by its manufacturers, the 

Metal Cabinet Company of Grand 
Rapids, as roomy, rigid, wider and deeper, 
the steel wardrobe cabinet pictured is now 
available for delivery. Features stressed 
are a spacious hat and parcel shelf, no 
center post to take up room, concealed 
spring hinges which allow almost auto- 
matic door action and rubber bumpers to 
assure noiseless closing of the doors. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


(] Wardrobe Cabinet 
Addressing Machine 
Desk Index 


ww. 


Office Humidifier 


C_ Rest Room Dispenser 
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ADDRESSING MACHINE 


LOW-PRICED practical addressing- 

imprinting machine which prints from 
a metal plate through a ribbon has been 
introduced by Mini-Mailer. The machine 
prints a four-line impression of up to 
eighteen characters per line and is ad- 
justable for light or heavy impressions 
and for many sizes of envelopes, cards, 
tags, etc. Rate of operation is normally 
ten plates a minute. Weight is 5 Ibs. and 
dimensions 814” x 9” making it portable, 
and easy to handle. Fast plate service 
is available. 
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DESK INDEX 


erry on the corresponding alpha- 
betical key of this new index opens it 
quickly and smoothly to the desired in- 
formation. The index cards are 4” x 5” 
and may be easily removed and re- 
inserted. One hundred loose memo sheets 
are conveniently stored in the base. Manu- 
factured by the Autopoint Company. 








OFFICE HUMIDIFIER 


HE new Fresh’nd-aire humidife, 

manufactured by a division of the Con 
Corporation, is designed to add moistur 
to the air thus reducing susceptibility » 
colds and other respiratory ailments ani 
protecting furniture and furnishings frop 
drying out with attendant deterioration, 
Constructed of crackle-brown sheet sted 
the unit is 16/2” high, 12” in diamete 
and 15 Ibs. in weight with a 60 cycle, Ii} 
volt, 48 watt shaded pole AC electr 
motor. The water reservoir, with a «. 
pacity of three gallons, is easily refillabk 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratorie 





REST ROOM DISPENSER 


NEW automatic coin operating ds 

penser for use in office building ladies 
rest rooms has been developed by tk 
Hospital Specialty Company. The m 
chine, which is all metal and finished i 
baked white enamel is streamlined a 
trim in appearance. For the first tim, 
it makes available to women ofic 
workers a very popular form of sanitan 
protection which heretofore has not bee 
available in public rest rooms. 
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thinking on the part of laymen 

as regards the use of aptitude 
tests in industry. This confusion 
arises from the conflicting state- 
ments made by those who rate them- 
refillabk§| selves as experts or specialists in 
ratorinl the field of testing. Additional 
confusion results from the admoni- 
tions against the unwise use of tests 
in the selection procedures and from 
the long list of precautions to be 
followed in test administration, scor- 
ing and interpretation. Tests require 
merchandising of a positive nature 
rather than negative selling. 

There is an analogy in the sale of 
household mechanical equipment— 
if the merchants who sell this equip- 
ment were to base their sales appeal 
on the technical complications of 
their product, little, if any, would be 
sold. Instead, they have experts to 
build the equipment, experts to in- 
stall the equipment and they issue 
instructions as to its use by the 
purchaser. 
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Test Construction 








The construction of tests requires 
considerable experience, research, 
and technical knowledge. The ordi- 
Mary layman would be lost in the 
fomplications of test construction. 
Most people would not have the 
patience required in the administra- 
fon and statistical analysis of 
PMousands of test samples before the 
palidity, reliability and correlation of 
me test are established. The fact 
mat test construction requires tech- 
tal know-how should not limit 
use by qualified laymen. The 
purpose of standardizing a test 
to give the layman a dependable, 
ostic tool of selection which can 
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GUY FERGASON 


be used with reasonable success 
under ordinary circumstances and 
care. 

Standardized tests in almost every 
area of testing are available—these 
tests are reliable in that they will 
produce the same results when given 
to the same person under identical 
circumstances on repeated occasions. 
These tests are valid in that they 
will produce the results that they are 
intended to produce. These tests 


have been statistically analyzed and 
these facts are usually set forth in 
a manual which explains the specific 





The author, owner and president of 
Fergason Personnel, entered the field 
of employment agency work with a 
background of insurance experience. 
His office is the only one in the United 
States, as far as we know, that deals 
exclusively in the placement of insur- 
ance personnel. Mr. Fergason is a 
well-known author and speaker on 
personnel problems and aptitude test- 
ing. If the article raises any questions, 
Mr. Fergason will be glad to discuss 
his viewpoint with any reader. 





test, its purpose, its validity, its 
administration, its scoring and its 
interpretation. 

In order to explain this suggested 
program, the three steps in testing 
should be.,understood. The steps 
are (1) administration, (2) scoring 
and finally (3) interpretation. The 
last step requires that the interpreter 
know the requirements of the job to 
be filled so that the interpretation 
will be in terms of the job. For 
example, a test can be used for 
determining the degree of mental 
alertness possessed by the applicant 
—that is only half of the inter- 
pretation. To what extent is mental 
alertness required on a specific job? 
That's the other half. Men and jobs 
must be generally balanced. Tests 
can be used for vocational placement 
—i.e., matching an applicant to a 
specific job; or tests can be used 
for vocational guidance—i.é., deter- 
mining the applicant’s qualifications 
and then matching those qualifica- 
tions to a vocational area in which 
those qualifications will be required 
in performance of the tasks. 


Job Analysis 


The acceptance of tests as a 
selection aid depends almost entirely 
on the acceptance of two corollary 
premises. One premise is that each 
job must be studied and analyzed 
and the job factors developed ; these 
factors when applied to the job will 
assist in establishing job values ; and 
these factors when applied to the 
applicant will show the specifications 
of the job in terms of applicant 
qualifications. The other premise is 
that each job has its marginal 
specifications, and that the quali- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Aptitude Tests—Continued 


fications of an applicant should 
neither be above nor below those 
marginal specifications as far as per- 
formance on the specific job is con- 
cerned. If the applicant’s qualifi- 
cations greatly exceed the upper 
limits of the job specifications, his 
full abilities will not be utilized, 
hence, the job will hold no challenge 
nor sustained interest. Promotions 
to higher level jobs are the answer 
to this situation provided higher 
level jobs are available. If they are 
not, then the result will be dissatis- 
faction, unrest and labor turnover. 

If the applicant’s qualifications 
are far below the minimum level of 
the job’s specifications, then poor 
performance will usually result. Men 
and jobs cannot be balanced except 
in broad limits—qualities which are 
dynamic cannot be perfectly balanced 
with requirements which are static. 
They can only be balanced within 
marginal limits. 

The tests which should be used 
in testing office personnel fall into 
six classes: (1) personality or 
temperament tests; (2) interest or 


occupational preference tests; (3) 
practical judgment or social maturity 


tests; (4) mental alertness test; 
(5) clerical ability or clerical 
promise tests; and (6) specific 
ability or trade tests. 

Personality 


Personality or temperament plays 
an important part in the success or 
failure of the majority of clerical 
and professional job classes. That 
a job is comparatively unimportant 
as related to other jobs does not 
mean that the incumbent on that 
job should not possess what is com- 
monly called a favorable personality. 
Whether “personality” as such is a 
factor in selection depends entirely 
upon the duties of the job. Company 
“A” hired a clerk for an ‘‘adjust- 
ment” job. This clerk had consider- 
able contact with the public by phone 
and by personal means adjusting 
small purchases. This clerk as was 
shown by subsequent tests was too 
dominant and forceful in overcoming 
obstacles, was too self-sufficient to 
listen to advice so that ill-will was 
created. On the surface his record 


Nearly Half Century 
of 


SERVICE 


The institutions of Life and Accident and Health insur- 
ance are primarily ones of sales and service. We are building 
on that ideal with “Service” as our watchword. 


Our Life and Accident and Health policies are salable and 
provide maximum coverage and protection to policy- 
owners. Attractive agency commission contracts enable 
field representatives to build for the future. 


We place a high value on human relationships as well as 
service. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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was good in terms of the mop 
saved by these adjustments ;,, 
failure to adjust). Ultimately 4 
complaints started coming in to mp. 
agement and the adjustment ce 
was moved to another job where bis 
“will to overcome opposition” w 
put to better use. 

Company B hired a bookkeepe 
He spent most of his time talkin 
to and visiting other employes 
Tests indicated that he had a yen 
high social development and ya 
interested in “persuasive” types ¢ 
work. Transfer to sales helped ; 
solve his problem. 

A bank executive had a secretap 
who had the “happy faculty” 
making people angry by her blur 
statements and lack of finesse. Tesi 
indicated that she had introversig 
tendencies and preferred to wor 
alone. Transfer to a central fk 
section where she was “her ow 
boss,”’ removed from public contac 
solved her problem. 


Company C used tests in thei 
selection program and hired only the 
“best of the crop.’ Unfortunate) 
they had few jobs which x 
quired superior abilities—turnove 
increased as a result. 


Tests Plus Interviews 


Tests must be integrated with th 
interview techniques and tests mu 
be matched to specifications. 


A manufacturing company hirt 
what they thought was a potential) 
good salesman. He learned quicki 
and soon was put into a territon 
When it came to actual sales kk 
could not close a deal. He bom 
barded the main office with lettes 
and telegrams asking for advice 
Tests clearly indicated that he lacke 
self-sufficiency. Before he woul 
make a move he would request 
advice and approval of his contem- 
plated actions. He required almos 
constant direction. 

An insurance company hired a lif 
insurance salesman. He failed—yel 
went out and made a_ success 0 
selling refrigerators. Tests indicated 
that he had a low social servit 
development. He was not interested 
in helping mankind. He could stl 
a tangible product but failed in sél- 
ing an intangible service and ptt 
tection. Success or failure may hinge 
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on one quality. That a person will 
succeed in one line is no guarantee 
that he will succeed in all lines of 
endeavor. As the song says, “to 
each his own.” 


A Suggested Program 


Here is a suggested program 
which can be applied to large as well 
as small companies. 

First, study the various jobs and 
establish specifications for the in- 
cumbents of those jobs. Know the 
type of person best suited for per- 
formance on those jobs. Is the job 
routine and repetitive? Is initiative 
required in performance? Does the 
incumbent have considerable contact 
with the public and other employees ? 
Does the incumbent work alone or 
with others? In other words—what 
are the requirements for general in- 
telligence, mental alertness, clerical 
ability, judgment, personality traits ? 

Second, procure professional ad- 
vice as to the standardized tests 
which should be given for each class 
of occupations. Establish critical 
scores for these tests as related to 
each occupational class. The tests 
can be administered in your own 
office, by your own staff as part of 
your selection procedure. The tests 
ordinarily will follow the interview. 

Third, have the tests scored and 
interpreted by outside professional 
assistance. The interpretation should 
be written in plain understandable 
language. 

Finally, assuming that the test in- 
terpretation has not resulted in the 
rejection of the applicant as unquali- 
fied, keep a record of the applicant’s 
performance on the job. so that the 
test’s results and performance results 
can be compared. 

Testing is not primarily a rejec- 
tion device but an effort to learn 
more about an applicant’s qualifica- 
tions so that intelligent placement 
of the applicant can be made. Some 
applicants, no doubt, will be rejected 
because they do not actually or 
potentially possess the qualities 
desired. A good illustration of the 
“acceptance and placement” view- 
point on aptitude testing came to our 
attention several years ago during 
the war period. The example has 
nothing to do with aptitude testing 
as such but does illustrate a view- 
point. 
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Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
A Distinguished 
Insuranee Address 


The concentration of leading insurance firms—fire, 
casualty, marine, life, and allied lines—in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address —the 
logical first choice of similar firms seeking a Chicago 


office. Full rental information promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 


























The author was visiting a small 
manufacturer on the north side of 
Chicago and was being shown 
around the plant. They had just 
received a shipment of raw material 
which was being closely inspected. 
The author asked if the inspection 
was for the purpose of detecting 
inferior quality for rejection. “No!’’, 
came the reply, “We seldom reject 
materials but we do carefully inspect 
all materials so that we can properly 
use the material. If there are weak- 
nesses in the material, it is used for 
such items as those where the flaws 
will be of no consequence.” Here 
was an example of testing for in- 
telligent use rather than testing for 


segregation and rejection. Some of 
the companies which have relied 
exclusively on testing techniques for 
their selection program have failed 
to balance their entire personnel 
program to this procedure. The 
results have been disappointing. 
Other companies which have inte- 
grated their testing program with 
their interview and placement pro- 
cedure and have availed themselves 
of outside professional advice in the 
selection and interpretation of tests, 
have had unusual success. 

Author's note: The author will be 
glad to correspond with any of the 
readers who may wish to know the 
specific tests used in aptitude testing. 
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SELLING BUSINESS INSURANCE TODAY 


By General Agent Samuel L. Zeigen, C. L. U. 


Sources of Prospects Sales Talk 
There are a number of sources of business-insurance 1. Partnerships die at the death of a partner. If 
prospects. For example, these: there is no agreement, the interest in the partner- 
1. New partnerships being formed. ship goes through the deceased’s estate, usually 
2. Corporations being formed to his wife and children. If there are minors 
3. Partnerships being changed to corporations. involved, om wonene inaaed have to be oy 
§; ‘Mieimensen aendine teee-cnan, teamrenee istered by a guardian appointed by and subject 
: daly to the court. 
5. Businesses increasing in value. 
6. Corporations being changed to partnerships. 2. Corporations are separate entities and have con- 
tinuous life—but, if there is no agreement, the 
The Approach ; stock will pass through the deceased’s estate. 
1. Do you know under what circumstances you Another advantage of having an agreement is 
might be forced into business with that it is valuable as a basis for 


your partner’s wife or children? evaluating the business with the 


. ; taxing authorities. 
2. If you had to sell your business in a 


hurry today, could you get full value 
for it? 


Generally, it is better to sell the idea 
to your client first, and then call in 


our lawyer. 
3. If your partner bought you out “ . 


today,, would you tell your wife to 
reinvest that money unless you were 
here to watch it? 


Remember, in your presentation, 
always to ‘“‘bury’’ the other partner 
—not the one you are selling. 





Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, P4. 
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BANKERS L. & C. 


Purchases General Life 


It was announced on December 31 by John Mac- 
Arthur, president of the Bankers Life and Casualty 
Company, Chicago, that a merger with the General Life 
Insurance Company of America has been approved by 
Director N. P. Parkinson, of the Illinois Department 
of Insurance, and Commissioner David Forbes, of the 
Michigan Department of Insurance. 

Among the companies acquired during the lifetime of 
the company are Northern Mutual Casualty Company 
in 1945, and in May of 1947 a merger was completed 
with the Westminster Life Insurance Company. 

The recent merger brings the company’s assets up to 
over $7,000,000 and premium income for 1947 will 
exceed $5,000,000. 

The General Life Insurance Company was organized 
as the Agricultural Life Insurance Company of America 
in 1914. The company was operated from March 29, 
1938, until May 8, 1945, by the Michigan Insurance 
Department under a conservatorship. The department 
filed a bill for receivership and John MacArthur, presi- 
dent of the Bankers Life and Casualty Company, sub- 
mitted a reorganization plan acceptable to the court. 
With the paying of new capital,* the receivership pro- 
ceedings were dismissed and the company has been 
operating without restrictions for the past three years. 
Most of the personnel of the old company will be re- 
tained. 


CANADA LIFE 


Baker President—Promotions 


The Board of Directors of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, Toronto, Canada announces that it has 
accepted the resignation of the president S. C. Mc- 
Evenue owing to his continued poor health. The Board 
further announced the election of E. G. Baker to the 
presidency. 

Mr. McEvenue is well known in life insurance circles 
and is well regarded on both sides of the border. His 


* Frrnished bv General Securities Corp. of Atlanta, Ga. See Best’s 
Lire News April 1945 under Agricultural Life. 
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insurance career covers a period of well over 25 years 
most of which time he was a member of the Canada Life. 
He became associated with the Canada Life as Western 
Supervisor in 1927. Successively he held the posts of 
Assistant Superintendent, Superintendent and General 
Superintendent prior to his appointment as General 
Manager in 1938. 

Elected to the Board of Directors in 1942 he assumed 
the additional responsibilities as Vice-President and 
General Manager three years later. Mr. McEvenue 
was elevated to the Presidency in March, 1946. 

Suffering a serious illness about two years ago, Mr. 
McEvenue was under orders from his medical advisers 
to “take things easy” and unfortunately his general 
health has not improved as it had been hoped prompting 
him to tender his resignation. 

Mr. E. G. Baker, who becomes the eleventh president 
of Canada’s oldest life company, is widely known and 
highly regarded in Canadian and United States business 
circles. He is not new to the life insurance business 
having been a policyholders’ director on the Canada 
Life Board since 1934 and a Vice-President for over 
seven years. 

His business interests through the Moore Corporation 
have provided him with international experience. Mr. 
Baker served as President of the Moore Corporation 
for many years and recently relinquished these respon- 
sibilities becoming its Chairman of the Board. 

He is a member of the Board of Directors of the Bank 
of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

In late December the company announced the election 
of Ernest C. Gill, F.A.S. as Vice-President and General 
Manager. Mr. Gill has held the position of General 
Manager since March, 1946. John L. McCarthy, having 
resigned as Assistant to the President, has been elected 
a Vice-President and a Director. 

Mr. Gill became associated with the company follow- 
ing his graduation as Gold Medallist in Mathematics 
from Queen’s University in 1923. Oualifving for his 
Fellowship in the Actuarial Society in 1926. he was 
appointed Assistant Actuary the following year. In 
November, 1946, he was elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the company. 

Mr. John McCarthy joined the Canada Life in 1933 
and has had experience in all maior departments of the 
company. He has capably filled the posts of Executive 
Assistant and latterly Assistant to the President. 
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THE COMPANY THE CONTRACT 








CED OBJECTIVES— 
QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


Win Fidelity’s produc- 

tion of new business reaching an 
all-time high, there is added signifi- 
cance in the fact that an increasing 
number of our representatives are 
qualifying for the National Quality 
Award. 
Not quantity alone, but quality as 
well, is Fidelity’s yardstick of accom- 
plishment. The National Quality 
Award translates into action our pol- 
icy toward quality business. 





The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 

















The People Judge 


One of the basic tenets of Democracy is that the 
people are the judges—of laws, institutions, busi- 
nesses—and have the right to ask for an accounting 
at any time. Laws are subject to the judgment of 
the people through the ballot; business through 
dollars—the patronage the people give or fail to 
give. 


Through their dollars, the people of America have 
voted their belief that Life Insurance is a great 
public benefactor. No institution or business has 
received the support of the people as has Life 
Insurance. 

“The Friendly Company” is proud and happy to 
have the privilege of making a public accounting of 
all moneys entrusted to her care. If you are in- 
terested in life underwriting, get in touch with our 
officers. You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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CENTRAL LIFE 


Removes Illinois Life Lien 
Effective January 1, 1948 the Central Life Assur- 
ance Society, Des Moines, Iowa announced the removal 
of liens from all policies of the former Illinois Life In- 
surance Company subject to such liens. Consequently 
all such policies were restored to full value as of January 
1, except for any unpaid lien interest or other policy 
indebtedness. 


The Central Life will advance the funds required to 
remove the remaining liens but not unpaid interest 
upon liens from all premium paying and fully paid-up 
policies of the Illinois Life Fund subject to lien on De- 
cember 31, 1947. This action is in accordance with the 
recommendation of Percy B. Eckhart, Representative 
of the Court, and also in accordance with an Order 
entered by the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois Eastern Division. The sum 
advanced by the Central Life with interest is to be repaid 
from future earnings of the Illinois Life Fund. 


What this means is simply this: that the earnings of 
the Illinois Life Fund for the next few years are being 
anticipated in order that the liens may be entirely wiped 
out. The Fund will benefit from substantial savings in 
clerical costs due to the fact that approximately 8,500 
individual liens are being removed from the books. The 
holders of the policies that are affected by removal of 
the lien will benefit directly by cessation of interest 
charges on the liens themselves after January 1, 1948. 


The lien was originally established at 70% of the 
net equity as of November 28, 1932 and it has been 
reduced as the earnings of the business and recovery 
upon the impaired assets permitted. In the last adjust- 
ment made December 31, 1945, the lien was reduced to 
20%. A final adjustment as of December 31, 1947, 
without any advance from Central Life, would have 
reduced the lien to approximately 8%. The action of the 
Central Life in advancing these funds, however, elimi- 
nates all remaining liens. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Macdonald President 


At a meeting of the board of directors on December 
17, T. K. Macdonald was elected president of Confedera- 
tion Life Association, Toronto, Canada. He succeeds the 
late V. R. Smith, who died while on a visit to United 
Kingdom branches. 

Mr. Macdonald’s election to the presidency continues 
the connection his family has had with Confederation 
Life for more than three-quarters of a century. His 
grandfather, John Kay Macdonald, founded the com- 
panv under roval charter in 1871 and served it actively 
for 57 years. His father, C. S. Macdonald, who started 
with the company 49 years ago, continues as chairman 
of the board, 


Best’s Life News 
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As eighth president of one of Canada’s oldest liie 
insurance companies, J. K. Macdonald can at 43 look 
pack on 21 years with the company himself. He started 
in the actuarial department in 1926, so that for a time 
there were three generations with the company. 

In 1929, following experience in the company’s ac- 
tuarial and underwriting departments, he commenced 
reorganization of the investment department. While in 
the agency section he became acquainted with the field 
force in all parts of Canada and in many other countries. 
In 1936, as assistant secretary, Mr. Macdonald made a 
study of the overall operations of the company, with a 
view to developing the most modern office routines. He 
was appointed executive secretary in 1937, assistant 
general manager in 1939, and joint general manager in 
1944. In 1945 he was appoirited general manager and 
director, and in 1946 became vice-president. 

A member of the executive committee of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, Mr. Macdonald is 
chairman of its Public Health Committee. He is also 
associated in an executive capacity with the Children’s 
Aid Society of Toronto, the Health League of Canada, 
the Queen Elizabeth Hospital, and the King George V 
Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund. He is a director of Domin- 
ion Scottish Investments and on the executive committee 
of the Dominion Mortgage Association. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Promotions 


Frazar B. Wilde, President of Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the Board of Directors held in 
December announced the appointment of Dr. Albert J. 
Robinson as a vice president of the company. In making 
the announcement, Mr. Wilde said, “Dr. Rgbinson has 
functioned as vice president and medical director since 
1943; in order to make him available for general execu- 
tive duties he is being relieved of the immediate super- 
vision of the medical department. He will, however, con- 
tinue to direct the overall operation of the underwriting 
and medical departments and will serve as chairman of 
the underwriting committee.” 


The following additional appointments were made 
concurrently: Dr. Norman J. Barker, medical director ; 
Richard T. Sexton, secretary, life underwriting; Dr. 
Archibald C. Wilson and Dr. Edward A. Keenleyside, 
associate medical directors. 

Dr. Robinson was appointed assistant medical direc- 
tor in 1925, medical director in 1932, chairman of the 
underwriting committee in 1941, and vice president and 
medical director in 1943. He was elected president of 
the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors at 
their annual meeting held in October. 

_ Dr. Barker was appointed assistant medical director 
in 1928, and associate medical director in 1945. 

Mr. Sexton was appointed life underwriter in 1929, 
senior life underwriter in 1943, and assistant secretary 
in 1945, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Natty Ned, the Newscast Man, had won both fame and 

e glory for on-the-spot reporting—and man, was this a 
story! “A flash! A flash!” cries Natty Ned. “‘A scoop that 
tops my best; at Hotel Pennsylvania—flash— YOU 
REALLY ARE A GUEST! 





“And now I’m in the dining room, a spot that you should 
2. see; for Hotel Pennsylvania meals are good as meals can 
be! Each dish is perfectly prepared and deftly served as 
well. I interrupt this broadcast now . . . there goes the 


dinner bell! 





HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 














“A final word,” booms Natty Ned. “This hotel’s situation 

3. —is really in the heart of town, a super-swell location; 
convenient for the businessman, and close to shows and 
shops—so pick the Pennsylvania . . . it’s where everybody 
stops!” 
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P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to Hotel 
Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s when 
you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of accommoda- 
tions you want! 


Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 
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OUT OF 10 
DON’T HAVE IT! 


We mean, of course, adequate accident 
and health insurance. 

Here is an unlimited field with immediate 
prospects. You are missing a bet if you 
have not investigated this modern accident 

and health plan—life insurance combined 
with accident, health and hospitalization. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


* 
Concord, New Hampshire 










It is a 

matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 


men are prosper- 


ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. i‘iould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 


UCCIDENTAL -/f 


INSURANCE COMPA 
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Connecticut General—Continued 


Dr. Wilson was appointed assistant medical direct 
in 1937. He was on leave of absence for three year, 
during the war when he served as Lieutenant Com. 
mander in the United States Naval Reserve. 

Dr. Keenleyside came to the Connecticut General jp 
1933, following a period as an instructor in intern 
medicine at the University of Michigan. He was ap 
pointed assistant medical director in 1934. 


FARMERS AND BANKERS 


Burns President 


Announcement is made by the Board of Directors ¢ 
The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita, Kansas of the resignation of H. K. Lindsley 
as President of that organization, and the election of 
Robert L. Burns as his successor. Mr. Lindsley, who 
thirty-seven years ago founded the Farmers & Banker; 
Life Insurance company, becoming its first President, 
and who in that capacity has directed the development 
of the company, presented his resignation to the com- 
pany’s Board at its regular meeting December 9, 1947, 
with the explanation that it was his feeling that after 
thirty-seven years of service as the company’s President, 
the time had come when he should relinquish the re 
sponsibilities attached to that office, and requested im- 
mediate selection of his successor. 

Mr. Burns, who for many years has served as a mem- 
ber of both the Board of Directors and the Finance 
Committee of the company, comes to his new position 
with a background of financial experience, leaving the 
office of Vice-President of The First National Bank in 
Wichita to assume his new duties. 


FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Juvenile Benefits 


Effective January 1, 1948, representatives of Fidelity 
Life Association, Fulton, Illinois, were permitted to 
issue juvenile dismemberment and fracture benefits be- 
tween the ages of 0 and 15 inclusive as riders on the 
following contracts: Ordinary Life, 20 Year Endow- 
ment, 20 Payment Life and Endowment at Age 21, and 
between the ages of 0 and 10 on the Endowment at Age 
18 Contract. The new Juvenile dismemberment and 
fracture benefit which was first issued in 1947, was 
originally limited to age 5 and up. The feature pays 
specified amounts for broken bones, the loss of one oF 
both arms, the loss of one or both legs, and the loss of 
sight in one or both eyes. 

The Association’s new juvenile double indemnity 
benefit will continue to be issued from age 5 to 15 inclu- 
sive. 

Written business for 1947 amounted to $6,217,855. 
This was a 16.8% increase over the previous yea. 
Agents in their first year with Fidelity accounted for 
32.7% of total business written. 


Best’s Life New 
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FRANKLIN LIFE 


Dugger Moves 


Chas. E. Becker, President of the Franklin Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, I1l., has announced that 
his associate since 1930, W. L. Dugger, Executive Vice 
President, has left the Home Office staff to make his 
home in Texas. Because of a heart condition suffered 
since July of 1946, it has been necessary for Mr. Dugger 
to curtail his duties as an agency executive. He will 
continue with the Company in San Antonio, Texas, 
where he will direct as Agency Vice President, the 
Franklin's activities and interests in that state and 
Louisiana. 

Having operated in the State of Texas since 1898, 
the Franklin's agency and investment interests are 
wide-flung in that state. With headquarters in San 
Antonio, Mr. Dugger will direct agency development 
and policyowner relations. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


The promotion of two officers and the appointment 
of three of the home office staff as new company officials 
have been announced by The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. Maurice B. Bender, M.D., 
has been made vice president and medical director of 
the company and Edward P. Ruge, underwriting vice 
president. The newly appointed officers are: Michael 
J. Brennan, assistant secretary; Charles H. Edwards, 
assistant underwriting secretary ; and Edward C. Zeiger, 
assistant actuary. Each of the appointments became 
effective January 1, 1948. 

Dr. Bender came to the Guardian in 1920 and he has 
been medical director since 1931. Mr. Ruge has been 
with the company forty-two years and underwriting 
secretary since January, 1925. A charter member of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Association, he also 
belongs to the Institute of Home Office Underwriters. 


HOME LIFE 
1947 Top Year 


As the year ends, the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York reports the biggest year in its entire his- 
tory. The production of new life insurance totaled 
$103,800,068. Insurance in force gained $72,405,445 
over the amount in force on December 31, 1946. 

The average policy size in the company for the past 
year was $12,159, compared with $11,799 for 1946. 
Business in December 1947—the biggest month in the 
— history—was 42% better than for December 
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for a PERFECT CONVENTION 
sia! _in Suburbon Chicago — or a 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 





: BN Convention at iss MORAINE 
y a ir a com- 
fed ort AST TRAty 






bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
ate available in our popular Beach Club . 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


@ 
MVCAMILL OM THE-LAKE 
Hi AND PARK, 





HOTEL 
















Is it your ambttion 
to become a General Agent? 


Then you'll want to know about our plan 
for the development of a successful General 


Agent. 


A well-rounded, effective training course, 
it is conducted by men experienced both in 
organization and selling . helping the 
General Agent develop ‘career’ under- 
writers and build a profitable Agency. 





Write for details 
Life Insurance in force — $107,076,646 


Agencies available in Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin. 





[LIFE * ACCIDENT HEALTH * HOSPITAL 
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SUMMARY 61st ANNUAL 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS 


REPORT — 1947 
$1,095,256,531 
168,418,091 


358,121,438 
66,627,544 


18,509,628 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 


the inception of the Company total $361,434,660. 
THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE - 


LIBERTY LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


The Liberty Life Insurance Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina, declared a stock dividend of $250,000 
in October, thereby increasing the capital from $750,000 
to $1,000,000. Additional shares were issued and the 
par value remains $10.00. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Executives Engaged 


Employment of additional personnel to join the Home 
Office staff of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been announced by A. 
J. McAndless, President. H. Lewis Rietz has been 
named to assume some of the executive and administra- 
tive duties now handled by Vice President W. O. Menge 
as well as some of those formerly handled by Mr. Kalm- 
bach; Dr. W. H. Scoins is joining the Company as a 
medical director. 

Mr. Rietz comes to The Lincoln National Life with 
nearly fifteen years’ experience in life insurance home 
office work. He joined the actuarial division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company upon gradua- 
tion from the University of lowa in 1933. Since 1938 
he has been administrative assistant. He is a Fellow of 
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LIFE CONPKRY 


TORONTO, CANADA 





the Actuarial Society of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and has served on numerous com- 
mittees of both organizations. 

Dr. Scoins is a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska and has taught Internal Medicine at both the 
University of Nebraska and the University of Southern 
California College of Medicine at Los Angeles. He isa 
specialist in cardiography and was assistant medical 
director of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
before affiliating with The Lincoln National Life. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Employee Education 


Believing that a knowledge of the life insurance busi- 
ness is helpful to its employees, the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass., has 
an extensive educational program for home office per- 
sonnel. To promote a better understanding of the work 
assigned within the organization and to acquaint em- 
ployees with the importance of life insurance in their 
own lives and in the National economy, an elementary 
course in life insurance is provided each employee, on 
company time. Utilizing The Handbook of Life Insur- 
ance and other educational material from the Institute 
of Life Insurance as well as company material, the 
course includes definition of life insurance terms, types 
of policies, programming, and the value of life insuf- 
ance to the individual. 


Best’s Life News 
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Making available a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the business through the courses prepared by the 
Life Office Management Association Institute, the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual offers planned instruction to help 
employees prepare for the examinations set by the Insti- 
tute in May of each year. Starting in October, eighty 
began individual and classroom study in preparation 
for more than two hundred examinations in fundamental 
principles of life insurance, advanced life insurance, in- 
vestments, accounting, selection of risks, and office man- 
agement. 

Another educational activity is the individual instruc- 
tion offered in typing and shorthand and in the use of 
dictating and transcribing, adding and calculating ma- 
chines. 

The results of these various types of training have 
demonstrated their value in a better informed personnel, 
greater enthusiasm for the life insurance business, more 
efficient job performance, and improved service to agents 
and policyholders. 

Supervised by James Greenwood, manager of the 
personnel department, the educational program is ad- 
ministered by R. Nelson Blomfield and Miss Elizabeth 
M. King of the personnel department. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Executive Changes 


The following appointments in the official staff of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., were announced December 16 by Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president : 

George V. Brady (1921), formerly associate actuary, 
to be one of the actuaries associated with H. R. Bass- 
ford, vice president and chief actuary. 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh (1930), formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian head office in Ottawa, to 
be transferred to the home office in New York as third 
vice-president. In his new assignment he will be asso- 
ciated with E. C. McDonald, second vice-president. with 
duties related largely to the service of large group policy- 
holders. 

Hillman B. Hunnewell (1924), formerly assistant 
vice-president in city mortgages, to be third vice-presi- 
dent in charge of city mortgages. Mr. Hunnewell will 
succeed to the duties of William S. Norton, vice-presi- 
dent, who will retire December 31. 

J. Everett Rowe (1921), formerly assistant vice- 
president, coordination, to be third vice-president, plan- 
ning and methods in coordination. 

John C. Timmermann (1922), formerly assistant 
vice-president, industrial department, to be third vice- 
president, industrial department. 

Joseph A. Christman (1924), formerly assistant ac- 
tuary, to be associate actuary. 

Charles G. Dougherty (1932), formerly assistant 
general counsel, to be associate general counsel. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Have You the Ability to 


HEAD UP AND DIRECT AN 
AGENCY OF YOUR OWN? 


There will come a time when you must de- 
cide whether you are content to go ahead as 
a personal producer, Or head up an agency 
of your own. 


There is a ceiling, somewhere, on your 
future as a personal producer. But if you 
have initiative and organizational ability, 
you can magnify yourself without limit 
by building your own business. 


Continental Assurance . . . with a record of 
growth with few if any parallels . . . is ready 
to explore the possibilities of a richer, un- 
limited future with capable personal pro- 
ducers now ready to step out. 


One of Our Prominent 

General Agents Says: 
**I would choose C.A.C. because its strength, 
growth and policy facilities will challenge 
your mettle, help you grow and keep you 
growing. You just can’t be with a champion- 
ship company and not become a bit of a 
champion yourself.”’ 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


Ask for Details About Our 
Attractive Agency Plan 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Metropolitan Life—Continued 


William D. McKewen (1908), formerly assistant sec- 
retary, Canadian head office, to be assistant general 
manager, Canadian head office. 

Norman Carpenter, formerly a member of the ad- 
ministrative personnel, city mortgages, to be assistant 
vice-president, city mortgages. 

Bertram D. Holderman, formerly a member of the 
administrative personnel, industrial department, to be 
assistant vice-president, industrial department. 

Ransom H. House, formerly a member of the ad- 
ministrative personnel, ordinary department, to be as- 
sistant vice-president, ordinary department. 

Richard E. O'Keefe, formerly a member of the 
administrative personnel, ordinary department, to be 
assistant vice-president, ordinary department. 

John J. Sutter, formerly a member of the administra- 
tive personnel, group insurance, to be assistant vice- 
president, group administration. 

John A. Wilson, formerly assistant secretary, Cana- 
dian head office, to be assistant vice-president, Canadian 
head office. 

George Rk. Berry, formerly manager, industrial de- 
partment, Canadian head office, to be assistant secretary, 
Canadian head office. 

Frank R. Boysen, formerly manager, industrial de- 
partment, Pacific coast head office, to be assistant secre- 
tary, Pacific coast head office. 

George C. Campbell, formerly supervisor, valuation 
and analyses, actuarial, to be assistant actuary. 

Joseph B. Crimmins, formerly a member of the ad- 
ministrative personnel, actuarial, to be assistant actuary. 

Gilberto S. Pesquera, M.D., formerly of the medical 
staff, to be assistant medical director. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Executive Promotions 


H. Bruce Palmer has been elected vice president in 
charge of agencies of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J., according to announcement 
by President John S. Thompson. This advancement in 
official responsibility is the second Palmer has received 
since he came to the company’s home office in April 
1946 as executive assistant to the chairman of the 
board and the president. He was elected superintendent 
of agencies in July 1947, having had fifteen years of 
successful sales and management experience in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan with the company before his ap- 
pointment at the home office. 

At the same time Harry H. Allen was elected second 
vice president and secretary of the company. Since 
1927, Mr. Allen has held the post of secretary in charge 
of personnel and he will continue his work in this field. 
He joined the company in 1915. 

Five investment officers of the company also received 
promotion. These men are assuming increased respon- 
sibilities in view of the retirement of Milo W. Wilder. 
Jr., as financial vice president on December 31, 1947. 


” 





Mr. Wilder, who has served the company for fifty-one 
years, will continue as a member of the Board of Diree. 
tors and its Finance Committee. With Mr. Wilder's 
retirement, the heads of the three divisions of the My. 
tual Benefit’s financial operations will be responsible 
directly to the Chairman of the Board and the Pregj- 
dent. 

William M. Whitesell (1905) was elected second vice 
president and treasurer. and will head the bond division, 

Milford A. Vieser (1942) was made second vice 
president and manager of the city loan division, with 
Paul A. Nalen (1942) named second vice president 
and associate manager of that division. 

Ira S. Hoddinott (1931) became second vice presi- 
dent and manager of the farm loan division, with Robert 
B. Howe (1931) named associate manager of the di- 
vision. 


Branch Office Pensions 


A pension plan for salaried employees of general 
agencies has been announced by the company. Worked 
out between a committee of general agents and officers, 
the plan is non-contractual and non-vested, carried on 
a current cost basis with part of the cost borne by the 
general agents and the balance by the company. The 
retirement benefits at age 65, or voluntary at 60, with 
respect to both past service and future service, follow 
the general line of plans already set up for Mutual 
senefit soliciting agents. The plan also includes benefits 
for disability prior to age 60 and death benefits before 
retirement, during disability and after retirement. The 
plan was put into force as of January 1, 1947. 

Eligible for coverage under the plan are bona fide 
employees of general agents whose salaries are deter- 
mined and paid by the general agent and whose work- 
ing time is directly controlled by the general agent. All 
such employees will come within the provisions of the 
death benefit immediately ; those with ten years of em- 
ployment with any general agent of the company, who 
furnish satisfactory evidence of insurability, come under 
the sickness and disability provisions ; retirement bene- 
fits begin to accrue on the January first following attain- 
ment of age 30. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Oliver M. Whipple, vice president and manager of 
investments for The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of financial vice president in a series of execu- 
tive promotions in the securities investment department 
announced last month by Alexander E. Patterson, presi- 
dent. 


Stuart F. Silloway, second vice president and as 
sistant manager of securities investment, has been pro- 
moted to the post of vice president and manager of 
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securities investment, and Philip A. Russell, industrial 
specialist, has been advanced to assistant manager of 
securities investment. 


Mr. Patterson announced also that Charles F. B. 
Richardson, research associate in the research division, 
has been named an assistant actuary of the company. 


Mr. Whipple has been with The Mutual Life since 
the fall of 1928, when he joined the company’s finan- 
cial department. Prior to joining The Mutual Life, the 
new financial vice president was with the New York 
investment banking firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Mr. Silloway joined The Mutual Life’s financial de- 
partment in 1933, after having been associated with the 
investment banking firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. Mr. 
Russell has been an industrial specialist in the financial 
department of The Mutual Life since 1942. Prior to 
that he was associated for twenty years with the First 
Boston Corporation, an investment banking firm, and 
its predecessor companies. 


Mr. Richardson, who had been with The Mutual Life 
from 1942 to 1946, rejoined the company early last year 
as a research associate responsible for programming im- 
provements in the agencies’ department in administra- 
tive techniques, costs and marketing. Mr. Richardson 
joined the company as an assistant actuary in 1942, but 
left four years later to do pension consulting work. He 
isa Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America, former 
vice chairman of its examination committee, and a Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Actuaries. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Realty Investment 


The New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., has purchased the land and buildings comprising 
the Reading, Pennsylvania, plant of The Container Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary of Continental Can 
Company, Inc. and concurrently leased the property to 
Continental on a net rental basis, officials of the two 
companies announced last month. 


The transaction was carried out in accordance with 
an agreement under which New York Life is playing 
a major role in financing additional plant buildings re- 
quired for Continental’s postwar expansion program. 
The insurance company has already acquired a large 
plant at Sacramento, California, under the plan and dur- 
ing 1948 expects to purchase facilities now under con- 
struction by Continental at other locations.. The over-all 
amount of the financing may approximate $10,000,000, 
It was indicated. 


_ The Reading plant, situated in the south end of the 
city, includes the buildings formerly occupied by the 
Reading Iron Works, which have been extensively re- 
modelled, and several newly constructed buildings. The 
enlarged property will house the facilities now being 
installed at this location to take care of the Company’s 
Increasing volume in the fibre drum business. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments 


Specializing in the sale of the follow- 
ing types of real estate throughout 


the United States: 


1. Properties under long-term net lease 
to tenants of acceptable financial 
standing, particularly national cor- 
porations. 
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2. Fees to land under long-term 
ground-lease where the value of 
the improvements constitutes ade- 
quate security. 
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DAVID B. GADLOW 


Institutional Realty Investments 


110 Sutter St. San Francisco 4, California 


SAN FRANCISCO REAL ESTATE BOARD 
REAL ESTATE BOARD OF NEW YORK 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATE BOARD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 
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Life Insurance can be a career of 
success and happiness, . . whether 


one sells it, . . or just owns it. 
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New York Life—Continued 


The completion of a purchase-and-lease agreement 
between the New York Life Insurance Company and 
the Carnation Company, involving a nine story, modem 
office building to be erected in Los Angeles, and o. 
cupied by Carnation as its home office, was also ap. 
nounced last month by officials of the two companies. 
Present headquarters of the Carnation Company, lead. 
ing manufacturer of evaporated milk, are at Milwaukee, 

Construction of the new building, which will start 
immediately, will be undertaken by Carnation. Upon 
completion, the New York Life will purchase the entire 
property and simultaneously lease it to Carnation for 
term of years on a net rental basis. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Good Year 


A $58,731,141 gain in insurance in force to a record 
total of $743,957,689 and a $14,974,194 gain in assets 
to a new high of $155,632,364 featured the 63d annual 
financial statement of Northwestern National Life In 
surance Company, Minneapolis, Minn., released on Jan. 
1 as usual. 

“The company’s earnings were reduced somewhat 
during 1947, largely due to low interest rates on in- 
vestments and rising costs of doing business,” President 
Ronald G. Stagg said. “Notwithstanding this, the com- 
pany is continuing its program, established in prior 
years, of strengthening reserves for policy and other 
contract liabilities. In addition, $500,000 has been trans- 
ferred from a contingent to a definite liability for re 
tirement plans for employees and agents. The item of 
capital, contingency reserves and surplus stands at $10; 
182,544, as compared with $10,202,603 a year ago.” 

A record volume of new home loans during 194, 
partially offset by heavy mortgage payoffs by home 
owners, left a net increase of $8,471,838 in first mort- 
gage loans outstanding, to $23,936,826 on December 
31, compared with $15,464,988 a year ago. 

Premium income increased from $18,148,981 in 19% 
to $19,901,628 in 1947. Reserves on insurance policies 
and annuities rose from $104,988,691 at the end of 194 
to $115,593,355 as of December 31, 1947. Total death 
claims paid during the year were $3,906,654 compared 
with $3,761,436 in 1946; payments to living policyhold- 
ers, aside from policy loans, were $3,975,399, making 
a total of $7,882,053 paid policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the year. 

U. S. Government securities owned totalled $74,045- 
567 in the statement, compared with $77,431,247 a year 
ago. Railroad mortgage bonds totalled $8,849,072 com- 
pared with $8,601,054 at the end of 1946. Holdings of 
public utility bonds increased from $20,106,525 to $24- 
741,240. 

Policy loans registered a slight shrinkage, to $5,823- 
446. from $5,846,792 a year ago. In line with trends 
throughout the insurance industry, sales of new of 
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dinary business showed a modest decline of three per 
cent in 1947, to $74,620,096 from $77,240,350 in 1946; 
meanwhile group insurance sales rose to $6,502,400 in 
1947, from $2,299,250 in the preceding year. 

Lapses continued their moderate rise from the record 
low reached in 1945 but still remained somewhat below 
the average for all life insurance companies. 


Executive Promotions 


Three home office promotions were announced in De- 
cember by the company. 

R. 1. Jacobson, who joined the company as associate 
actuary last March, becomes actuary. From 1933 to 
1942 he was in the actuarial department of the Pruden- 
tial and from 1942 to 1944 with the Colonial Life of 
New Jersey, successively as assistant actuary, associate 
actuary, and actuary. He is a Fellow of both the Actu- 
arial Society of America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 

T. L. Todd, claims representative since 1929, be- 
comes claims manager. Mr. Todd helped develop the 
company’s claim department to the point where its own 
staff, under the general supervision of Vice President 
George W. Wells, Jr., handles all details in connection 
with death and disability claims. 

Alan M. Kennedy, since 1942 assistant to the presi- 
dent and prior to that publicity manager, becomes di- 
rector of public relations. Mr. Kennedy has been with 
the company since his graduation from the University 
of Minnesota in 1927. He is currently Vice President 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 


Group Expansion 


Expansion of its group operations from the group 
life field, in which it was a pioneer entrant, to cover 
the entire employee benefit field effective January 1, 
1948 has been announced by the company. 

The new group coverages include accident and sick- 
ness insurance, hospital expense insurance, surgical ex- 
pense insurance, medical expense coverage, group per- 
manent insurance, and group annuities. The hospital, 
surgical and medical plans may be written with or with- 
out coverage of an employee’s dependents. In the 
group field since 1918, the company now has more than 
$140,000,000 group life in force, including the plans 
of many nationally known corporations. 


Heading up the expanded operation is Walter Bjorn, 
newly appointed director of group insurance. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Bjorn are Robert F. Preston, group 
actuary, and Sam H. Huffman, group secretary, plus 
an enlarged staff of field representatives and home office 
supervisors. 

Mr. Bjorn has a wide background in the group field. 
A graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, he is a fellow 
of both the Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. He was associated 
with the Connecticut General at Hartford for 17 years. 
first in the actuarial department and later as assistant 
group secretary. During the war he was group secre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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\on The Beam? 


CALIFORNIA’S INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONER acts in lengthy, thorough, tech- 
nical examinations before issuing licenses 
to INSURANCE AGENTS, BROKERS or 
SOLICITORS. 


"The applicants who fail to secure licenses 
) lack proper preparation in a fundamental 
knowledge of the 


CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CODE 


fully revised 1947 edition, complete 
at sale for $2.05 the copy, delivered 
promptly by mail. Flexible books: 448 
pages: sewed in flat opening style: 
easy to read: light to carry. Mail your 
orders now, begin your studies and be 
on the beam when you meet those 
questions in the exam! 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebrasko 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS eS SOUTH DAKOTA 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 





























Tower of Strength 
In the Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 




















DO YOU THINK 
YOU ARE A GOOD 
PRODUCER? 


If so we think you can make 
some real money with our general 


agents’ contract. 


Attractive Territory Available In 


Louisiana 
Mississippi 


Iowa Missouri 
Arkansas Kentucky 


For further information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


LNEUtANCE 


812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN May, President 





Northwestern National—Continued 


tary of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, and for the 
past three years has been an independent consultant op 
all forms of employee benefit plans. 

Mr. Preston, a graduate of the University of lowa, 
joined the company in 1925 as assistant actuary. He 
has been group actuary since 1944, and in this capacity 
he will continue to supervise group actuarial operations 
and to direct the administration of group pension and 
pension trust business. He is an associate of both ac- 
tuarial organizations and a Chartered Life Under- 
writer. 

Mr. Huffman, who received his B.A. degree at the 
University of Florida and his M.A. at the University 
of Iowa in 1929, was a member of the actuarial depart. 
ment of the Metropolitan Life from 1931 to 1943. At 
the end of World War II, following his discharge from 
the Signal Corps with the rank of captain, he joined the 
State Mutual of Worcester, Mass., where as assistant 
secretary in the group department he developed the 
forms and administrative procedures of the newly 
formed department. He is an associate of both actuarial 
organizations. 

Harlan Wheeler, manager of NWNL’s group opera- 
tions in the home office since 1944, becomes regional 
group manager for Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota with headquarters in Minneapolis. Mr. Wheeler 
joined the company as field supervisor in 1938 after 15 
vears as a personal producer. In 1941 he became group 
field supervisor, and three years later group manager. 

C. W. Freudenthal, regional group manager in De 
troit for a number of years, will continue in that capac- 
ity. Before entering the life insurance business in 1920, 
Mr. Freudenthal was circulation director in Michigan 
for the Detroit Journal. He served as agent, general 
agent, and manager in Detroit and Peoria, Illinois prior 
to becoming eastern group representative for North- 
western National Life in 1934 with headquarters in 
Detroit. 

Newly-appointed regional group manager for Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas is George R. Cole, who will 
be located at Houston. A member of the company’s 
group staff since 1935, he has had a broad experience 
in various phases of the gréup business, and since 1940 
has been field representative in Minnesota. Service rep- 
resentative in the Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
area will be Vincent Grainger, who has since 1944 been 
group representative in the Houston office. 


Regional group manager for the Pacific Coast will 
be Bertram H. Shaughnessy, another new appointee 
headquartering at Los Angeles. A native of California, 
Mr. Shaughnessy graduated from the University of 
San Francisco in 1935 and engaged in group sales and 
service work for the Travelers until 1941, then for the 
Bankers Life of Iowa until he entered the Navy in 1943. 
Since March, 1946 he has been groun sales supervisor 
for the western half of the country for the Occidental 
Life. 

E. M. Heum, a member of the home office staff since 
1929 and a supervisor in the group division since 1943, 
will continue in that capacity with enlarged respon 
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sibilities. James C. Wharf, another group department 
yeteran and a member of the home staff since 1933, will 
have broadened administrative duties while Henry C. 
Anderson, a member of the general accounting staff for 
11 years except for two years’ service in the army during 
World War II, will now specialize in group accounting. 


New Policies 


In December the Northwestern National Life un- 
veiled its complete policy line of “1948 models” which 
went on sale January 1, with many new and salable fea- 
tures including automatic waiver of premium disability 
benefit in all standard policies, both par and non-par. 
The automatic waiver provision becomes an integral 
part of every standard contract, even on juvenile forms ; 
on the latter, however, it does not become effective until 
age 15 is attained. 

Cost of the waiver provision will be included as part 
of the regular premium rate on all Northwestern Na- 
tional’s standard policy forms, and certain substandard 
forms. Commenting on this feature, President Ronald 
G. Stagg said: “This step has been under consideration 
for some time. It is our feeling that the agent should 
not have to make a separate and special selling effort 
in order to secure the inclusion of a clause the lack of 
which can wipe out a policyholder’s protection under 
circumstances which make that protection even more 
vital to him. Therefore it will be an inseparable part 
of each policy contract written as of 1948 issue.” 

Other attractive new contracts now found in the 
Northwestern National agent’s portfolio are the 5-, 10- 
and 15-year term policies, to be available on a preferred 
risk basis, both par and non-par, at premiums which 
company officials believe are among the lowest in the 
field. Examples, issued at age 35: 5-year—par $9.33, 
non-par $7.26; 10-year—par $10.44, non-par $4.75; 15- 
year—par $11.70, non-par $8.56; automatic waiver of 
premium is included in these rates. Renewable term will 
no longer be offered, but the above policies will all be 
convertible not only to Whole Life, but also to the com- 
pany’s Term to 65, and to their new Elective Life, which 
itself is another featured “1948 model.” 


The new Elective Life offers whole life protection at 
roughly three-quarters of the usual premium, to age 60. 
When the policyholder attains age 60, by which time 
his responsibilities to dependents will normally have 
heen much reduced, the benefits payable automatically 
reduce to approximately half the original face amount 
(with some variation depending on age at issue). But 
the policyholder under one option can retain full whole 
life coverage if he so desires, by paying a higher, but 
still very favorable, premium beginning at age 60. Under 
another option he can retain full coverage to age 70 
by continuing the original premium to that age, when 
the policy terminates. Illustrating the attractive pre- 
mium rates at which the new Elective Life can be 
offered, the premium at age 35, non-par, is $15.36, com- 
pared with the company’s preferred risk whole life rate 
of $21.72. Automatic waiver of premium is included, 
of course. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Seeking Broader Opportunities 


The New World Life Insurance Company, a 
strong growing organization, offers a real 
insurance career to men seeking broader 
opportunities. 

New World’s policies are: to select men 
carefully, to pay adequate salaries, and in 
every manner hasten their personal success. 


Some openings are available in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Superintendent 
of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 

Seattle 4, Washington 
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> PROVIDING PROTECTION 
TO THE SOUTH FOR 
MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 


Northwestern National—Continued 


An equally new and attractive Elective Income En- 
dowment, offered on both a par and non-par basis, is a 
matching entry in Northwestern National’s 1948 line. 

This contract recognizes the fact that :few. persons 
can successfully predict, a quarter of a century or so in 
advance, the exact year in which they will want to 
retire. The policyholder initially selects one of three 
different retirement age spans: Age 50-61, 57-68, or 
64-74. The policy pays $10 per month income per 
$1,000 face amount if the policyholder elects the “base” 
retirement age upon attaining it—in the case of the 
57-68 retirement span contract, the base age is 61. 
Upon reaching the age of 57, however, the policyholder 
has the option of ceasing payments and retiring imme- 
diately, in which case the policy, if participating and 
issued at age 35, will pay $7.24 per $1,000 face amount, 
with other provisions remaining the same—income paid 
for life, with ten years’ income guaranteed. Or the 
policyholder may elect to continue payments and post- 
pone retirement to any year beyond, up to age 68 in this 
particular contract. If he does not retire until the 
maximum age, this contract, for example, will pay 
$16.64 monthly income per $1,000 face amount. 

Still another in the company’s full line of preferred 
risk contracts, all of which are issued in minimum 
amounts of $5,000, is the new Whole Life for juveniles 
which carries a premium rate of $10.12 (non-par) 
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issued at birth, $10.56 issued at age 5, and $11.44 issueg 
at age 9, including waiver of premium which become 
effective at attainment of age 15. This contract pays 
full face amount if death occurs on or after six months 
of age; one-quarter of the face amount is payable jf 
death occurs prior to six months of age. 


OHIO NATIONAL 
Service Fee Plan 


The Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced a service fee for its full- 
time agents. This fee will be paid only after the regu. 
lar renewal period. 

The agent must have in force at least $1,000,000 of 
insurance or if he is age 65 and has been with the 
company twenty years only $750,000 is required. 

The amount of the Service Fee shall be fifty cents 
per thousand and will be paid on insurance in force 
regardless of whether it is on a premium paying basis or 


; not. In determining fee business all paid-up policies, 
|| extended term and business on automatic premium loan 


will be included. The company shall, however, exclude 
annuities, supplementary term riders and other inc- 
dental extra benefits. 

The plan became effective January 1, 1948 and the 
first monthly service fee checks have been sent to 


| qualifying agents. The company also has a contributory 


field Pension Plan that has been in effect since 1942. It 
too is available to all full-time representatives. 

The new service compensation is in addition to the 
Pension Plan. The two plus the possibility of social 
security benefits, should materially benefit retirement 
plans for Ohio National career underwriters. 


Donaldson V. P. 


Andrew Donaldson, Fort Thomas, Kentucky, well- 
known business man and civic leader, has been elected 
Vice President of the company by the Board of Direc- 
tors. This official capacity is in addition to his being a 
member of the Executive Finance Committee and the 
Investment Committee of the ONLI. He has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of The Ohio National 
for more than twenty years. Mr. Donaldson is presi- 
dent of The Donaldson Art Sign Company of Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, and president of The American National 
Bank of Newport, Kentucky. 


OHIO STATE 
96 Year Old Policyholder 


It happens only once in thousands of lifetimes—the 
payment of an insurance policy maturing at age 96, But 
it did happen last month when the Ohio State Life In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio, paid to Dr. Lewis 


Best’s Life News 
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W. Berry of Canal Winchester, O., $1,089.49 on a 
$1,000 Ordinary life insurance policy which he took 
out on December 28, 1907, when he was 56 years old. 
He was 96 on January 21. Dr. Berry received $232.02 
more than he paid in premiums. When the policy was 
written, the Ohio State Life Insurance Company was 
only 16 months old. Dr. berry’s policy was numbered 
647. Now the company has more than 85,000 insur- 
ance policies in force. 


Dr. Berry’s policy was written by the late U. 5. 
Brandt, at one time a resident of Canal Winchester, 
who was for a number of years general counsel of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company, later becoming 
president of the company. According to the American 
Experience tables of mortality, when Dr. Berry took 
out the policy, he had only 5 chances out of 100,000 of 


reaching the age of 95 and no chance at all of attaining 


the age of 96. This is the first time in its history that the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company has had the oppor- 
tunity to pay a policy maturing at age 96. 


Dr. Berry retired when he was 85 years old. He was 
an active physician for 25 years and served for 35 years 
as president of the Peoples Bank at Canal Winchester. 


PALO DURO INSURANCE 
Examined 


The Palo Duro Insurance Company, Amarillo, Texas 
was examined by the Texas Department as of June 30, 
1947 covering the period from December 31, 1944, the 
date of the previous examination. As of that date, 
income was $128,373, of which $121,766 was premium ; 
disbursements, $41,601, of which claims were $19,127 
and salaries and commissions, $13,443 ; assets, $325,173 
and surplus, $151,077. The total amount of insurance 
in force was $3,560,956, of which $3,383,491 was credit 
insurance. The premium charged on this credit insur- 
ance is a fixed percentage of the monthly reduction, re- 
gardless of age, and according to the examiners was 
approximately equivalent to the American Experience 
34%% Term rate at age 55. Except for seven qualifying 
shares the stock is owned by the Southwestern Invest- 
ment Company, to whom the credit insurance is issued. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Penna., was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Vania and South Dakota as of December 31, 1946 cover- 
ing the operations of the company since December 31. 
1943, As a result of the examination assets were de- 
creased $17,268 and surplus was decreased $13,948. 
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HOW IT FEELS 
TO BE A MONUMENTAL AGENT 





When an agent says, “I represent the Monu- 
mental Life Insurance Company,” he speaks 
with pride . . . and confidence. He recog- 
nizes the prestige in representing a company 
with a record of 90 years of successful under- 
writing. He is well aware of the value of 
being backed up by a company with more 
than half a billion dollars of life insurance 
in force. He knows that the proved perform- 
ance record of this institution inspires public 
confidence and good will, and paves his own 
way to progress. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES and CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
CHARTERED 1858 








Security of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT‘’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSTTRANCE COMPANY 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., ll., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
| and Tenn. 



































John Quality Agent 


When you call him John Q. Agent let us hope 
you mean that the “Q” stands for Quality and 
that quality stands for the National Quality 
Award. There’s a new one coming up. 

The last day for receiving applications at the 
Home Office toward the winning of the 1948 
National Quality Award and the approval and 
reshipment or filing at headquarters is February 
28. 

The National Quality Award is well worth 
receiving. The Award is good for your prestige 
but it is also good for you because you have to 
earn the Award to get it. 


What you can do about it now is this: 

1. Secure the application blank. 

2. Start working up the statistics which deter- 
mine your qualifications and put them 
through your General Agent. 

3. Remember the deadline, February 28. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















@ur formula for suc- 
cessful careers in field 
underwriting is a blend 
of knowledge in funda- 
mentals, effective selling 
tools, a complete line of 
life policies, and a gen- 
erous measure of coop- 
eration and friendliness. 


The Ohio National Life 
Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








PIONEER MUTUAL LIFE 
Formerly Ancient Order United Workmen 


Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance Company, located jy 
Fargo, North Dakota, has been incorporated as , 
mutual legal reserve life insurance company under the 
laws of North Dakota on November 3, 1947 and wa 
licensed on November 24 in the same month. It 
business on January 2, 1948. As indicated in the syb. 
head, it was formerly known as the Ancient Order g 
United Workmen, located at 10th Street & 2nd Aveny 
North, in Fargo, North Dakota. The fraternal bene. 
ficiary society was an outgrowth of the original Ancieg 
Order of United Workmen organized in Meadville, Pa. 
on October 27, 1868. The North Dakota branch was 
incorporated under the laws of that state and begay 
business on July 18, 1885. 


Insurance Written 


The company is writing the usual forms of partic. 
ipating insurance, plus accident and health contracts, 
The CSO Table, with interest at 242% is being used 
and dividends are payable after two years. Both the 
Double Indemnity and the Waiver of Premium features 
are available. All amounts above $10,000 are reinsured, 


Officers and Directors 


The officers are as follows: President, B. C. Marks: 
Secretary, W. E. Wright; Treasurer, M. J. Boyd; 
Medical Director, F. O. Gronvold; Actuary, I. W. 
Smith; Superintendent of Agents, J. Earl McFadden. 
Directors include Messrs. Marks, Wright and Boyd, 
plus Robert W. Palda (lawyer), Judge Besancon, 
L. W. Miller (farmer), E. G. Rosenheim (lawyer), 
Anna J. Frederickson (retired) and Dr. C. T. Olson 
(physician ). 


Territory 


At the present time the new company is licensed only 
in North Dakota but in due course it expects to be 
licensed in all states where it operated as a fraternal 
society. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Favorably Examined 


The Provident Life & Accident. Insurance Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee was favorably examined (Ass0- 
ciation) by the Insurance Departments of Georgia 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Montana, South Carolina, Ter 
nessee and Texas as of June 30, 1947 covering the oper 
ations of the company since June 30, 1944, the date a 
the previous examination. As of that date income wa 
$13,025,394; disbursements, $10,651,306; assets, $39 
746,970; surplus, $8,245,428; business in force, $402- 
141,298. 
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PRUDENTIAL 
D'Olier Retires 








| | ID 
Tuto 


ATLAS... 


- +. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and poli olders my - are do- 


Retirement of Franklin D’Olier as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, a post which he has held for the 
past two years, was announced last month by The 
Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. Colonel 
D’Olier will continue as a member of the Board, how- 
ever, serving on the Executive, Finance and Salary 
committees. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, the retire- 
ment of Colonel D’Olier was accepted and action was 
















taken whereby the office of Chairman was terminated. ing our jo eroughl 

Following his graduation from Princeton, Colonel Excellent territory i) avail- 
D’Olier entered the Philadelphia cotton business able in Arkansas, California, 
founded by his father. He rose to the presidency of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 


the business before joining the Prudential in 1926 as Oregon and Texas. Write to— 
a Director and Vice President. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the Prudential on November 14, 1938, holding 
that position until January 1, 1946, when he was 


named Chairman of the Board. 





REPUBLIC NATIONAL 





| Gompany 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“Insurance r 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 


Reinsures Western States Life 





On October 31, 1947 the Republic National Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, Texas reinsured the 
Western States Life Insurance Company, located in the 
same city. As of December 31, 1946 the Western States 
Life Insurance Company had a capital of $25,000; 
assets, $38,577; surplus, $8,122 and insurance in force 
of $263,000. 


RURAL LIFE 


Examined 





The Rural Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 
was examined by the Texas Insurance Department as 
of June 30, 1947 covering the operations of the com- 
pany since June 30, 1945. As a result of the examina- 
tion income was $329,665; disbursements, $188,173; 
assets, $1,159,329; surplus, $102,394; business in force, 
$19,524,009. 


dat 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 


STANDARD OF INDIANA 


Asset Gain 
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The Standard Life Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, in presenting its annual statement for 
1947 on New Year’s Day 1948, announced that the 
assets of the corporation had risen to approximately six 
and a quarter millions. The insurance in force rose to 
approximately $48,300,000. The new paid for business 
was in excess of $9,800,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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We fe Proud of Our M nar h Fa nily 
In tens of thousands of homes 
Monarch stands for the best 

Participating Life and 

Non-cancellable Health 


ind Accident Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


) MASSACHUSETT 


* 
The 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 





COORDINATION 


In these days, when everything is moving at a faster 
pace and the volume of new business is running 
high, the element of coordination in the operations 
of a life insurance company becomes increasingly 
important to the man in the field. 


When Commonwealth men start their applications 
on their way to the home office they know they are 
due for prompt and efficient handling. They know 
that all departments of the company are geared for 
continuous and rapid action. They know there is a 
smooth coordination all down the line and to the 
men in the field that’s important. 


This whole-hearted, field-minded, intelligent back- 
ing up which Commonwealth gives to its fieldmen 
is just one of the elements which go together to 
enable Commonwealth men to build better careers 
in life insurance selling. 


Insurance in Force Dec. 1, 1947—$347,704,221 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 
































Standard—Continued 


Harry V. Wade, President, in commenting on the 
statement, said that, while the gain in surplus ang 
insurance in force was outstanding, the gain in assets 
was the greatest experienced in the history of the com. 
pany, being something over 50% during the past twelve 
months. New business reached the second largest yol- 
ume in the history of the company, being exceeded 
only by the 1946 record. 

Mr. Wade said that the company had earned approxi- 
mately 4% gross on its assets during 1947. He pre. 
dicted that the Standard Life, in company with all 
other life insurance organizations, would experience g 
good year in 1948. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
Declares Stock Dividend 


On December 12 last, at a special meeting of stock- 
holders of the Volunteer State Life Insurance Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, a stock dividend of $250,000 
was declared, thereby increasing the capital from $750- 
000 to $1,000,000. Additional shares of stock were 
issued covering this dividend and the par value remains 


$10.00. 


ZURICH LIFE 


New Company 


Zurich Life Insurance Company, located at 80 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y., has been formed as a stock 
legal reserve life insurance company under the laws of 
New York on October 3, 1947 and was licensed on 
November 12, 1947. The authorized and subscribed 
capital is $700,000. The par value of the shares is $100 
and they were sold at $150, thus producing a surplus of 
$350,000 since there were no organizational or other 
expenses. So far the company has not conducted any 
business but is licensed in New York, Illinois, Nevada, 
North Dakota and Oklahoma. Applications for license, 
however, are pending in several other states. 

The Zurich Life will specialize in Group Life In- 
surance policies to supplement the other Group cover- 
ages that have been written by Zurich General for sev- 
eral years. 

Chairman of the Board, Arthur W. Collins; Presi- 
dent, Neville Pilling; Vice President & Secretary, 
Harry H. Fuller; Vice President, Secretary & Actuary, 
Carl L. Kirk; Vice Presidents, Albert Vogt, Jos. F. 
McDonough, William G. Minner, C. C. Clarke; Resi- 
dent Vice President, R. V. Branion; Secretary, John 
S. Breckinridge; Supt. of Agents, E. J. Savage. 

The directors include Messrs. Collins, Pilling, Fuller. 
Minner and Breckinridge, as well as C. A. Barnett, 
Lawrence M. Cathles, Samuel S. Duryee, William H. 
Hotchkiss, George N. Lindsay, Robert M. Naef, Wil- 
liam Schweizer and Walter R. Wolf. All the officers 
are associated in various capacities with the Zurich 
General, Zurich Fire and American Guarantee. 

All the capital is owned by the Zurich General, a 
Swiss company. 
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HE RESOLUTIONS adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners June 5, 1947 
vere amended December 10, 1947. 

Refer to the article in the August 1 edition, page 13: 
“Association Values,” item 1, delete from “Values 
i Insurance companies stocks” through “Values allow- 
dle on insurance stocks.” 

“Amortization of Bonds,” item 5, delete from 
ypon evidence that” to end of sentence. 
‘RESOLVED, that where quotations are available 
ilete from “provided, however, that” to end of sen- 


. 


‘and 


ence and insert : 

“RESOLVED, that where quotations are obtainable, 
values of securities payable in foreign currencies shall 
be quoted in the book of Valuations of Securities at the 
propriate foreign percentage quotation and at the 
approximate Dollar quotation in the United States. The 
rates of exchange applicable at December 31, 1947 shall 
be the rates current at December 1, 1947. Both the 
Official rates of exchange promulgated by the various 
foreign exchange control boards and the unofficial or 
Free rates of exchange current on that date shall be 
published in the book of Valuations of Securities. 
The following are the Rates of Exchange as of 
December 1, 1947 applicable for use pursuant to this 
paragraph (Per U. S. Dollars). 


Unofficial 
Foreign Currency Official (Free) 
NR icc e cy cave aeaes $0.2681 $0.2175 
Australian Pound ............... 3.2280 2.6000 
EE eee eee 0.0228 0.0200 
Tn eee 0.0550 0.0420 
eer ne 4.0350 2.5650 
NN Te 1.0000 0.8900 
Nl hg colin wey wee 0.0322 0.0160 
ES eer 0.5714 0.3500 
ciciva is 5.5 s.0.0:0460.0-40:0% 1.0000 0.9400 
eS reer 0.2086 0.1150 
I is ciccuaasdenesees 0.0085 0.0035 
RE Se eregc ben ccenes 0.3023 0.2450 
Oh Se 0.001658 0.001709 
eee 0.2059 0.2045 
Netherlands Guilder ............ 0.3769 0.1750 
New Zealand Pound ............ 3.2346 2.5000 
Oe 0.2015 0.1425 
SS eee 0.1538 0.0600 
Se eee 0.5000 0.4750 
Portugal Escudo ................ 0.0749 0.0370 
South Africa Pound ............. 4.0350 3.3750 
Ee eee 0.1050 0.0400 
Swedish Krona ................. 0.2780 0.1950 
Ee ON ke eae 0.2550 0.2500 
SS eee 0.5263 0.4950 
Venezuelan Bolivar ............. 0.2985 0.2825 


“Computation of Amortized Values on Foreign 
Bonds” is deleted and the following inserted : 

; Computation of Values on Foreign Bonds Eligible 
lor Amortization. 

“Amortized values on such bonds should be com- 
puted on the basis of the cost and par value in the 
currency in which the bonds are payable. 

“Tf satisfactory evidence is made available that for- 
eign bonds not payable in U. S. Dollars can be converted 
into United States Dollars on the basis of the Official 
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SECURITY VALUATIONS 


rate of exchange and remitted to the United States, the 
amortized values on such bonds should be computed on 
the basis of cost and par value in the foreign currency 
in which the bonds are payable and the amortized values 
thus computed should be converted into United States 
Dollars by the application thereto of the Official rate of 
exchange. 

“If satisfactory evidence is not made available that 
such securities can be converted into United States 
Dollars on the basis of the Official rate of exchange and 
remitted to the United States the amortized values on 
such bonds should be computed on the basis of the cost 
and par value in the foreign currency in which the 
bonds are payable and the amortized values thus com- 
puted should be converted into United States Dollars 
by application thereto of the Free rate of exchange. 

“A company carrying its Canadian assets and liabili- 
ties in Canadian dollars in its statement shall reflect the 
difference in rate of exchange between Canadian and 
United States dollars on the statement date through a 
not admitted asset reflecting the application of the free 
rate of exchange to the excess of Canadian assets over 
Canadian liabilities (unless the application of the official 
rate thereto can be justified) .” 

“Computation of Values on Foreign Securities Not 
Eligible for Amortization,” delete paragraph and insert : 

“On shares of stocks and bonds not eligible for amor- 
tization, the United States Dollar quotations published 
in the book of Valuations of Securities should be used. 
However, if satisfactory evidence is made available that 
such securities can be disposed of in the Foreign country 
and the proceeds in such foreign currency can be con- 
verted into United States Dollars on the basis of the 
Official rate of exchange and remitted to the United 
States, an insurer may use the Foreign quotations pub- 
lished in the book of valuations of Securities converted 
into United States Dollars at the Official rate of ex- 
change. 

The following paragraphs are additions: 


Valuation of Insurance Companies Stocks 


“RESOLVED, that insurance company stock Asso- 
ciation Values printed in the book of Valuation of Se- 
curities shall be determined as follows : 

First—Upon public sale or bid and asked quotation 
prices where these are available. 

Second—\W here no public sale or bid and asked quo- 
tation prices are available, the stock of an insurance 
company shall be valued at its book value as shown by 
its last annual statement or the last report on examina- 
tion, whichever is more recent. The book value of a 
share of common stock of an insurance company shall 
be ascertained by dividing (a) the amount of its capital 
and surplus less the value of all of its preferred stock, 
if any, outstanding, by (b) the number of shares of its 
common stock issued and outstanding. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Security Valuations—Continued 


In applying this formula, the surplus shall not in- 
clude reserves required by statute. 

Association Values determined by the “Second” 
method will be published in a supplement to the book 
of Valuation of Securities and marked with a symbol 
and foot-note designating that such Association Values 
are calculated upon the December 31, 1947 statement 
value of Capital and Surplus. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, an insurer 
may, at its option, value its holdings of stock in a sub- 
sidiary insurance company in an amount not less than 
acquisition cost if such acquisition cost is less than the 
value determined as hereinbefore provided. 


Preferred Stocks Privately Purchased 


“That the allowable value for such preferred stocks 
for December 31, 1947 statements shall be the cost value 
thereof, unless the dividend actually paid produces a 
yield on such cost which is less than the current average 
yield (to be determined December 1) of a group of 
selected high grade Preferred Stock issues. If the yield 
on the cost is less than the average yield on the selected 
high grade Preferred Stocks the Preferred Stock shall 
be valued at a figure on which the dividend paid pro- 
duces the same yield as the average yield as of December 
1 on the Preferred Stocks selected as the criterion. 

“The above formula herein adopted shall apply to 
privately purchased preferred stocks without arrears of 
dividends. 





“The selected list with market values and yields as¢ 
December 1, 1947 follow: 


Market Value 


(% of Par) Yield ¢ 
a 175 4.00 
Tere 175% 3.988 
International Harvester 7% ......... 172% 4.049 
Tee 174 4.023 
National Biscuit 7% ............000- 17414 4017 
oe ie a 175 4.00 
United Shoe 6% (Par $25) ......... 164 3.660 
United States Gypsum 7% .......... 17814 3.921 
Pe BG. BE GO. onc cccccscccse 143 4.200 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 4% ......... 108 3.70 

Ce 3.96 


United States Treasury Bonds, Investment Series 
"A" —1965 


“The following values shall be used for United States 
212% Treasury Bonds, Investment Series “A” 1965, 
Nontransferable, dated and bearing interest from Oc. 
tober 1, 1947, due October 1, 1965, in Schedule D, 
Part I: 

“The redemption value at date of statement to bk 
entered in the “Market Value” column (column 7), 


Amortized Value 
“The value to be entered in the “‘Amortized Value” 


column (column 16) shall be the par value with interes 
received and accrued in column 9. 
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“| lived excitingly as a 
Tiger’s wife... 


we settled down!” 


says Mrs. Herman Clifton 


\i 


“I have numerous souvenirs of the days when Clif was playing baseball with the Detroit 
Tigers, but the memories which they recall of the many people we met and the places to 
which we traveled only add to my present contentment. Those were wonderful and exciting 
times, hearing the crowd roar for a good play on Clif’s part, traveling around the country, 
and just being the wife of such a popular player. But now that we’ve settled down, I wouldn't 
change my life for anything in the world. 

“When the time came to leave the baseball circuit, Clif first 
thought he would like an aeronautical career. Shortly after 
engaging in this kind of work he witnessed a demonstration 
of Minnesota Mutual’s Organized Sales Plan. Impressed 
with what he had seen and heard, Clif decided that he, too, 
could sell with the aid of this exclusive Sales plan. His de- 
cision proved wise, for with the sales helps available to 
Minnesota Mutualites, Clif has made rapid progress. 

“Our life is really satisfying now. The children have their 
Daddy’s companionship, Clif is happy in his chosen career, 
and we have the home of which I had dreamed so long.” 


‘7ve MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. ORGANIZED 1880 
stata dae aie tameneariaaesinitesinmeaancmmriemnmeele 


52 Best’s Life Nem 





Herman (Flea) Clifton of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is a former star third-baseman of the Detroit 
“Tigers.” He became a Minnesota Mutualite 
in 1945, paying for $315,635 of new life 
insurance in his first full year. In addition 
to regular commissions, he qualified for 10% 
of first year commissions in extra CLUB 
CREDITS, as a quality award. He was 
advanced to supervisor in 1946 with responsi- 
bility for training new men. 
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(Lifetime Benefits) pn 
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TOP-FLIGHT PERSONAL PRODUCERS! 


STERLING 





Look at these commissions being paid by Sterling 
General Agents to their men! You who know the 
insurance business will instantly see that these com- 
missions ARE UNUSUALLY HIGH! So high—they 
give a real incentive to men. . . they keep men work- 
ing longer, harder . . . they reduce agent turnover 
to a minimum! You know what commissions like 
these will do for your general agency, especially 
when tied up with BIG OVERWRITE for YOU, 
and our complete line of fast selling top value polli- 
cies in all popular forms of protection: lifetime in- 
come, commercial H & A, hospitalization, doctor’s 
bills policy, and complete line of life insurance in- 
cluding famous, fast selling $10 unit of life expect- 


ancy. 
LEADS! LEADS! LEADS! 


Thousands of current policyholders leads—proven suc- 
cessful for large volume sales—planned concentrated 
mailings—newspaper—radio—match distribution—pro- 
ducing plenty of leads in your territory. 


GET THE FULL MONEY-MAKING STORY NOW! 


Sterling offers experienced, ambitious General Agents 
a tremendous opportunity to make MORE MONEY to- 
day and to build a bigger business in the years ahead. 
LIBERAL VESTED RENEWALS added to generous im- 
mediate commissions increase your income day by day. 
Friendly, sincere cooperation in every department, 
cooperation unique in the insurance business, helps you 
build big and fast. General Agencies now available in 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, OHIO, KENTUCKY, MISSOURI and 
WEST VIRGINIA. Expansion to additional states will 
soon be announced. Write for full information in com- 
plete confidence. Address Mr. L. A. Breskin, President, 
Sterling Insurance Company, 737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


This is Your Opportunity to Start Your Own General Agency! 
Flash! Michigan and California just added! 


‘STERLING 
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, Yes, take any number of years 
from 10 to 50 in which your 
ZA mie ee 
client’s family will need 
=s- monthly income. 


We will now write a Family Income policy for that 
exact period. Occidental’s new Family Income pays 
monthly benefits to the selected age of the beneficiary. 


No longer need 15-year Family Income be written 
for a 12-year need, or 20-year income for a 27-year 
need. Occidental now writes Family Income for 12, 
or 27, or 47 years if needed. 


This sensible Family Income is written as a rider on 
Endowment, Life, or Term policies, for $10, $15 or $20 
per month income for each $1,000 in the policy. 


Here, at last, is a Family Income plan that makes pro- 
gramming easy—easy on the underwriter and easy on 
the buyer. We call it Family Income perfected! 
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ccidental Life ** 


Ly INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY LIFETIME RENEWALS-—THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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1947 CANADIAN REPORT 


by W. M. ANDERSON, O.B.E., President, 


The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


IFE insurance in Canada has 

completed its first century—that 

is, its first century as a Canadian 
institution. Looking back over those 
hundred years we can see a tre- 
mendous growth in a business which 
forms the bulk of estates left by 
Canadians, in fact, in many cases, 
the only estate; which is the chief 
source of personal security for most 
Canadians ; and which has come to 
be considered as the bulwark of fam- 
ily protection in our country. 

The life insurance companies op- 
erating in Canada are very proud of 
the fact that they operate in one of 
the most competitive markets of any 
industry, a market in which over 
half a hundred companies and their 
thousands of field men and women 
are developing individual ways and 
means of improving life insurance 
service to the people of Canada. 


New Life Insurance 


It is expected that new life in- 
surance put in force in Canada will 
reach a total of about $1,450,000,000 
for 1947, an amount slightly higher 
than the record high which was 
achieved in 1946, and nearly 45 per 
cent greater than the amount put in 
force in any previous year. While 
it is expected that the amount of 
new ordinary and industrial insur- 
ance put in force will be roughly 
comparable to the 1946 figures, the 
new group insurance coverage may 
exceed the previous year’s amount 
by as much as 35 per cent. Life in- 
surance in force in Canada in all 
companies will reach an estimated 
amount of more than $12,000,000,- 
000 at the end of the year, represent- 
ing an increase of more than 10 per 
cent during the year after allowing 
for the effect of the year’s new busi- 
ness and deducting claims and other 
terminations. 

During the year 1947, the life in- 
surance companies in Canada have 


paid over $180,000,000 to benefici- 
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aries in death claims and to living 
policyholders in matured endow- 
ments, surrender values, disability 
claims, dividends and annuity pay- 
ments. In other words, in 1947 more 
Canadian families have received 
more money from the life insurance 
companies as a result of their fore- 
sightedness than in almost any year 
in Canadian life insurance history. 

This is fairly obvious proof that 
people are convinced to an even 
greater degree than ever that life 
insurance gives them the best method 
of protecting their families and of 
assuring themselves financial secu- 
rity in their retiring years—proof 
that is evidenced in the ever-growing 
amounts of protection and security 
they own at the present time. 

At the end of 1947 the assets of 
Canadian life insurance companies 
approximated $3,900,000,000, repre- 
senting an increase of better than 6 
per cent during the year. Over 80 
per cent of these assets constitute 
funds which the companies are re- 
quired by law to keep invested to 
guarantee fulfillment of future obli- 
gations to policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries under all contracts as they 
become due. The balance represents 
principally funds held against other 
liabilities of the companies such as 
benefits in course of payment and 
policyholders’ deposits, together with 
amounts held as general funds for 
the prudent conduct of the business. 

It is clear both from the nature 
and the size of life insurance com- 
pany funds and from the large num- 
bers of policyholders and benefici- 
aries whose welfare they vitally 
affect, that the responsibilities of life 
insurance company stewardship are 
of the highest order. The faithful 
and successful discharge of that 
stewardship requires the prudent 
and skillful investment of the funds 
for the production of maximum 
earnings consistent with the safety 
of principal in order that the com- 
panies’ obligations to policyholders 


and beneficiaries may be met un- 
failingly and in order that guaran- 
teed protection may be made avail- 
able to the public at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


Investment Practices 


Over the long period of their 
faithful service to the public, the 
life insurance companies have de- 
veloped certain broad investment 
practices which are in keeping with 
the long term nature and purpose of 
life insurance contracts and of the 
funds held in connection with these 
contracts. The more fundamental 
of these have to do with the type 
and quality of securities considered 
suitable for life insurance investment 
purposes and are reflected in limita- 
tions and minimum standards em- 
bodied in the laws governing life 
insurance company investments. 

The character of our economy, 
however, renders highly complex the 
problem of keeping large volumes of 
funds invested in suitable securities, 
with minimum overall risk and max- 
imum overall productivity. Chang- 
ing economic needs and conditions 
in the Canadian economy alter the 
demand for, and the supply of, cap- 
ital funds and markedly influence 
the investment of funds, As a result, 
life insurance company investments, 
although remaining within broad 
categories as to nature of security, 
follow a constantly changing distri- 
bution pattern over the years, Thus 
these funds are kept constantly and 
productively at work on behalf of 
the life insurance policyholders, and 
as they flow through the economy 
in response to its changing needs, 
help to finance essential public and 
private enterprise throughout the na- 
tion. 

The post-war needs of our ex- 
panding economy have served to re- 
open investment opportunities in 
private enterprise for the nation’s 

(Continued on the next page) 
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growing fund of life insurance sav- 
ings. In contrast to the war period, 
when virtually all funds becoming 
available for investment by life in- 
surance companies were channelled 
into Victory Bonds, the past two 
years have witnessed an increasing 
flow of such funds into corporate 
securities and mortgage loans. The 
availability of such funds to finance 
the nation’s post-war economic needs 
and their ready response to such 
needs have contributed to the main- 
tenance of a high peacetime level of 
production and employment over the 
whole country. These national eco- 
nomic achievements not only have 
benefited the Canadian people them- 
selves but also have helped them to 
contribute indirectly to the needs of 
the peoples of many other lands who 
are undergoing tragic sufferings as 
an aftermath of war. 


Premiums Going Up 


A number of life insurance com- 
panies in Canada either have made 
recently or are about to make up- 
ward revisions in their premium 


rates. These changes are a conse- 
quence of the continued low rates of 
return on investments together with 
increases in operating costs caused 
by higher price levels. The effect 
of lower interest earnings alone may 
be judged by the continued decline 
which has occurred in the interest 
rates on life insurance assets during 
the past 20 years. In the light of 
this trend the changes now being 
made would have been justified sev- 
eral years ago. However, the im- 
plementation of changes of this kind 
involve a substantial amount of pre- 
liminary work of a highly technical 
nature and accordingly was post- 
poned until the operating disloca- 
tions caused by the war had been 
corrected. In addition, new actu- 
arial tables based upon modern mor- 
tality experience have only become 
available this year in a form satis- 
factory for practical use. 

It is emphasized that these upward 
revisions of premium rates which 
affect particularly those forms of 
policies with a large savings element 
have not become necessary because 
of changes in the nation’s mortality 
experience. In fact, the observed 
rates of mortality have continued to 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


that contains 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND’ GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 


1. 4 WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT 
and 


2. A GRACE PERIOD OF 31 DAYS FOR 
THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 


ARE MORE GOOD REASONS WHY SO MANY 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS PROTECT THEIR 
CLIENTS UNDER OUR POLICIES. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look up our office in your locality” 
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be so favorable that there has beer 
further liberalization of underwriting 
practices such as in the field of com- 
mercial aviation coverage. Several 
companies have even extended such 
coverage to double indemnity bene- 
fits. 


Health Improvement 


The continued expansion of the 
life insurance business has resulted 
in a substantial increase in the de- 
mand for actuaries, the highly 
trained technicians of the business, 
At the same time the growing com- 
plexities of life insurance operations 
have increased the difficulties of the 
special examinations which actuarial 
students must pass, with the result 
that there is a very material short- 
age of qualified actuaries. In an 
effort to help to correct this situa- 
tion, the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association has instituted a 
plan of granting annual actuarial 
prizes to students who pass early 
examinations while they are at high 
school or college. In this way it is 
hoped to stimulate the interest of 
young Canadians in the attractive 
possibilities of an actuarial career. 

Ever since 1925 the life insurance 
companies in Canada have con- 
sistently assisted in financing the 
work of various organizations whose 
objectives have been the improve- 
ment of the health of the nation. 
The organizations supported are na- 
tional in scope and the projects for 
which grants are made have been 
largely in connection with new pub- 
lic health activities. Some of the 
work of these organizations has 
been taken over by various govern- 
ment bodies and the life insurance 
companies have been greatly en- 
couraged to find that public interest 
has made this possible. During the 
past year grants have been con- 
tinued to such organizations as the 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association, 
Canadian Public Health Associa- 
tion, Canadian Dietetic Association 
and the Health League of Canada. 

In 1947, for the first time since 
the commencement of their public 
health program, the life insurance 
companies have undertaken to make 
grants for studies, the findings from 
which may lead to the control or 
prevention of various diseases. This 
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program includes a grant to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, which is 
engaged in a pilot study of the 
processes of aging in humans and a 
special study of poliomyelitis. The 
former study is concerned with the 
possibilities of retarding degenera- 
tive diseases, while the poliomyelitis 
study, for the first time anywhere in 
the world, is dealing with how the 
disease is spread. 

Two other research projects, while 
not dealing directly with the pre- 
vention of disease, may reveal facts 
upon which may be based conclu- 
sions which will prove of great 
beuefit to the health authorities of 
tne nation. These are the National 
Committee on Community Health 
Surveys and the National Committee 
of School Health Research. The life 
insurance companies strongly believe 
that a healthy nation is a great nation 
and they are doing what they can to 
make Canadians healthy. 

The life insurance business be- 
lieves that it is carrying on its day 
to day operations in a way that 
benefits the nation as a whole. The 
companies doing business in Canada 
are proud of the contributions they 
have made toward providing our 
present high standard of living. 
Canadian life insurance people look 
to the future with every confidence, 
backed by 100 years of experience, 
that enterprise and initiative will 
continue to find ample reward. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


HE annual meeting of the Life 

Insurance Association of America 
was held in New York on December 
18-19 last, at which time Leroy A. 
Lincoln, President of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, was 
elected President of the Association, 
succeeding Gerard S. Nollen, of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa. At the same 
time four new directors were elected. 
They are: Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Equitable Society; Gerard S. Nol- 
len; Frederick D. Russell, Security 
Mutual of N. Y.; J. H. Lithgow, 
Manufacturers Life of Toronto. 
James L. Loomis, of the Connecticut 
Mutual, was re-elected to the Board. 
The regular operating officers were 
all re-elected. 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 


tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 81 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 
national institution. In contemplating the 
completion of its first century of service, the 


Company will continue to conduct its affairs 


in the sound, constructive and progressive 


manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
































CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CODE 


HE 1947 edition of the California 

Insurance Code, has been editori- 
ally prepared by Robert A. Gardiner, 
who for 15 years has been the 
Supervisor of Documents for the 
State of California. The book has 
been published and is being sold 
by Premier Publications, Ltd., at 
700 9th St., Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia. At this writing Gardiner’s 
edition of the California Insurance 
Code is the only text under the 
title which can be purchased. 


The book has been designed to 
facilitate consultation and when 
opened will lie flat and thus ac- 
commodate readers. It has wide 
margins for special notations by 
readers, a new table of contents and 
an alphabetical index to indicate 
topical subjects expressed in sections 
of the Code. The book can be or- 
dered by mail and sells for $2.00 
the copy, plus 5c in sales tax for 
transactions in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
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* 
You Can Reach 


STARDOM 


In “The Happiest Insurance Family in America” 


lf YOU want to be a STAR in the insurance field, follow the footsteps of those 
who have traveled—AND PROFITED. Here is the quickest route to stardom 
where you will enjoy selling insurance and will make money. Read what our 
Stars say about the friendliness and successful methods of the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Co. and of their own progress and success. 





"I've been selling insurance for 
g 


several years, but only recently "Four years ago, | was a traffic 
began organizing my own Illi- policeman earning $185.00 per 
nois Bankers Life Assurance month. In 1946 and 1947, | 
Company agency. Last year earned over $26,000 cash sell- 
you paid me over $15,000 in ing insurance for the Illinois 
commissions .... . and | feel Bankers Life Assurance Co." 
I'm just getting started." L. L., ILLINOIS * 

J. H., OHIO * 

"I'm just 25 years old and have 

"The sales help | get from your been in the business only five 
company is amazing. Your months, yet | wrote enough life 
copyrighted Miracle Lead sys- insurance in the past 60 days, 
tem enabled me to sell $259,- thanks to your Miracle Lead 
000 of life insurance during system, to get a fine start on 
October and November." my renewal income." 

B. P., OHIO * M. R., IOWA * 


YOU May Enjoy these FIVE Advantages with Our Company: 


You can offer something new and dif- You deal with friendly folks and will 
e ferent—a unique COMPLETE COVER- enjoy your relationship. 
AGE PACKAGE of insurance—life, ac- bd 


ident, health, hospitalization. 
— e _— _— _ You will be associated with success. 


In addition to liberal profits on new 


You are allowed the use of our highly business, you can build up a substan- 
productive, copyrighted Miracle Lead tial income from renewals to enable 
e system. you to be financially independent in 


fewer years than you may think. 
You may be given the opportunity to have a general agency 
e franchise in a protected territory. 


on Dames furnished ~~ You'll be thanking your lucky stars if you write us immediately to learn about our 
equest. P e ° ° . ° e 
intriguing plan and available general agencies. All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Go. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
* “THE HAPPIEST INSURANCE FAMILY IN AMERICA” * 


— TS 
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ss THIS issue three more inter- 
esting and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Mrs. Minna Hensley, Franklin Life Ins. 
Co., Salina, Kansas 


After seven years as a life un- 
derwriter, with every year showing 
consistent improvement in volume 
and quality over the preceding 
year’s business, Mrs. Minna Hens- 
ley is starting 1948 with eager deter- 
mination to make it a better year 
than 1947. For the last five years 
she has qualified for the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble. This production has also quali- 
fied her for the Kansas Leaders 
Roundtable both years since it was 
established. 


While Mrs. Hensley modestly 
tells her friends that she was just 
another housewife in a small Kansas 
town before she shifted from cook 
book to rate book, the fact remains 
that she made an outstanding scho- 
lastic record both in high school and 
college. Before the death of her hus- 
band, when Mrs. Hensley’s only 
thoughts were of her home, she was 
in constant demand to give book re- 
views before clubs and study groups 
of Central Kansas. She plays bridge 
with the best . . . collects old glass 
asa hobby . . . has always worked 
tirelessly for and with Y.W.C.A.., 
Church groups, college young people 
and in Civic Music. Mrs. Hensley 
helped organize the Salina Altrusa 
Club and served as its first presi- 
dent. Last year she served as a Dis- 
trict Chairman for the American 
Cancer Society and did a com- 
mendable job. 


Mrs. Hensley possesses an appar- 
ently inexhaustible supply of energy 
and enthusiasm. She had too much 
energy to spend her life just sitting 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Personality Parade 


by ELMA EASLEY 


around, although annuities provided 
by her husband would have _per- 
mitted such a choice. She simply 
loves the thrill of selling. If there 
is any secret to her amazing success, 
it seems to be the utilization of her 
boundless energy in satisfying a sin- 
cere desire to serve others. Mrs. 
Hensley knows from personal ex- 
perience the security which only life 
insurance affords—she is endeavor- 
ing to help others provide that same 
security for themselves if they live 
too long, and for their families if 





The old adage “if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in new business each year since 1941. 





they should die too soon. Mrs. 
Hensley is indeed an outstanding 
member of our Round Table. 


Florence E. Lorf, National Life of 
Vermont, Detroit, Michigan 


Florence E. Lorf is a native 
Detroiter and was educated in De- 
troit schools. Having had varied ex- 
perience in accounting and _ office 
management she decided to enter the 
field of selling, and in 1926 became 
associated with one of the larger 
real estate firms in Detroit. Two 
years later she left the field of real 
estate selling for that of life insur- 
ance and joined the Detroit agency 
of the Penn Mutual Life. 

Miss Lorf was among the original 
handful of women, who, in August, 
1941, founded the Women’s Group 
of the Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association, and as part of that 
group, was chairman of the original 
nominating committee. In the suc- 
ceeding three years she served as 
chairman of committees 
until her election to the Presidency 
of the Group in July, 1944. She was 
unanimously re-elected in July. 
1945, and by the end of her second 
term, had headed up an administra- 
tion that had transformed a once 
social group into an active and vig- 
orous factor in the Detroit Life Un- 
derwriters circle. Accomplishments 
under her leadership included the 
tripling of the membership and the 
publication of a Michigan Life Un- 
derwriters Directory which resulted 
in profit of $1,000 annually to the 
Detroit Association. Miss Lorf 
served on the Board of Directors of 
the Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation during 1944-1945. 


Miss Lorf has addressed life in- 
surance groups and associations in 


various 


(Continued on the next page) 
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In “The Happiest Insurance Family in America” 


If YOU want to be a STAR in the insurance field, follow the footsteps of those 
who have traveled—AND PROFITED. Here is the quickest route to stardom 
where you will enjoy selling insurance and will make money. Read what our 
Stars say about the friendliness and successful methods of the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Co. and of their own progress and success. 










"I've been selling insurance for 
g 


several years, but only recently “Four years ago, | was a traffic 
began organizing my own Illi- policeman earning $185.00 per 
nois Bankers Life Assurance month. In 1946 and 1947, | 
Company agency. Last year earned over $26,000 cash sell- 
you paid me over $15,000 in ing insurance for the _ Illinois 
commissions ..... and | feel Bankers Life Assurance Co." 
I'm just getting started." L. L., ILLINOIS * 

J. H., OHIO * 

"I'm just 25 years old and have 

"The sales help | get from your been in the business only five 
company is amazing. Your months, yet | wrote enough life 
copyrighted Miracle Lead sys- insurance in the past 60 days, 
tem enabled me to sell $259,- thanks to your Miracle Lead 
000 of life insurance during system, to get a fine start on 
October and November." my renewal income." 

B. P., OHIO * M. R., IOWA * 


YOU May Enjoy these FIVE Advantages with Our Company: 


You can offer something new and dif- You deal with friendly folks and will 
° ferent—oa unique COMPLETE COVER- enjoy your relationship. 
AGE PACKAGE of insurance—life, ac- e 
cident, health, hospitalization. 


In addition to liberal profits on new 


; 4 You will be associated with success. 
2 You are allowed the use of our highly business, you can build up a substan- 
~ 


productive, copyrighted Miracle Lead tial income from renewals to enable 
system. you to be financially independent in 
fewer years than you may think. 


You may be given the opportunity to have a general agency 
@ franchise in a protected territory. 


oo ae furnished You'll be thanking your lucky stars if you write us immediately to learn about our 
equest. ‘ e . ° ° ° e 
intriguing plan and available general agencies. All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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N THIS issue three more inter- 
esting and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Mrs. Minna Hensley, Franklin Life Ins. 
Co., Salina, Kansas 


After seven years as a life un- 
derwriter, with every year showing 
consistent improvement in volume 
and quality over the preceding 
year’s business, Mrs. Minna Hens- 
ley is starting 1948 with eager deter- 
mination to make it a better year 
than 1947. For the last five years 
she has qualified for the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble. This production has also quali- 
fied her for the Kansas Leaders 
Roundtable both years since it was 
established. 


While Mrs. Hensley modestly 
tells her friends that she was just 
another housewife in a small Kansas 
town before she shifted from cook 
book to rate book, the fact remains 
that she made an outstanding scho- 
lastic record both in high school and 
college. Before the death of her hus- 
band, when Mrs. Hensley’s only 
thoughts were of her home, she was 
in constant}demand to give book re- 
views before clubs and study groups 
of Central Kansas. She plays bridge 
with the best . . . collects old glass 
as a hobby . . . has always worked 
tirelessly for and with Y.W.C.A.. 
Church groups, college young people 
and in Civic Music. Mrs. Hensley 
helped organize the Salina Altrusa 
Club and served as its first presi- 
dent. Last year she served as a Dis- 
trict Chairman for the American 
Cancer Society and did a com- 
mendable job. 


Mrs. Hensley possesses an appar- 
ently inexhaustible supply of energy 
and enthusiasm. She had too much 
energy to spend her life just sitting 
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by ELMA EASLEY 


around, although annuities provided 
by her husband would have _per- 
mitted such a choice. She simply 
loves the thrill of selling. If there 
is any secret to her amazing success, 
it seems to be the utilization of her 
boundless energy in satisfying a sin- 
cere desire to serve others. Mrs. 
Hensley knows from personal ex- 
perience the security which only life 
insurance affords—she is endeavor- 
ing to help others provide that same 
security for themselves if they live 
too long, and for their families if 





The old adage “if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in new business each year since 1941. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


they should die too Mrs. 


Hensley is indeed an outstanding 
member of our Round Table. 


soon. 


Florence E. Lorf, National Life of 

Vermont, Detroit, Michigan 
Florence E. Lorf is a_ native 
Detroiter and was educated in De- 
troit schools. Having had varied ex- 
perience in accounting and _ office 
management she decided to enter the 
field of selling, and in 1926 became 
associated with one of the larger 
estate firms in Detroit. 
years later she left the field of real 
estate selling for that of life imsur- 
ance and joined the Detroit agency 
of the Penn Mutual Life. 


real Two 


Miss Lorf was among the original 
handful of women, who, in August, 
1941, founded the Women’s Group 
of the Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association, and as part of that 
group, was chairman of the original 
nominating committee. In the suc- 
ceeding three years she served as 
chairman of various committees 
until her election to the Presidency 
of the Group in July, 1944. She was 
unanimously re-elected in July. 
1945, and by the end of her second 
term, had headed up an administra- 
tion that had transformed a once 
social group into an active and vig- 
orous factor in the Detroit Life Un- 
derwriters circle. Accomplishments 
under her leadership included the 
tripling of the membership and the 
publication of a Michigan Life Un- 
derwriters Directory which resulted 
in profit of $1,000 annually to the 
Detroit Association. Miss _Lorf 
served on the Board of Directors of 
the Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation during 1944-1945. 

Miss Lorf has addressed life in- 
surance groups and associations in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Personality Parade—Continued 


the past several years and was in- 
strumental in organizing a women’s 
division in Buffalo, New York, and 
Toronto, Canada. 

She is a charter member of the 
Detroit Life Insurance and Trust 
Council. Miss Lorf has life member- 
ship in the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table and the 
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Histablished in 1871, the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia 
today provides its policyowners 
with more than a billion dollars 
of financial protection. 


Life of Virginia is a big company, 
but it is not too big to give 
personal consideration and indi- 
vidual service to the needs and 
interests of each policyowner, 
and to take a sincere concern in 
the present and future welfare of 


every one of its representatives. 
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Michigan Life Leaders Club, and 
has received the National Quality 
Award certificates since the incep- 
tion of this award. 

In May, 1947, Miss Lorf became 
affiliated with the George M. Robin- 
son and Son Agency of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Ver- 
mont, in Detroit. 

She was the first woman to have 
been named a member of the Detroit 
Association Agents’ Advisory Coun- 
cil and is currently representing her 
agency in this group. She is also a 
member of the National Association 
Committee of Women Underwrit- 
ers. 

Florence’s interests are music, 
gardening and people, but she likes 
people most of all. It is easy to 
see why she has been such a success 
in the life insurance business, and 
the Round Table is indeed proud of 
her. 


Edith M. Logan, C.L.U., John Han- 
cock, Boston, Massachusetts 


Edith Logan was born in Lynn, 
Massachusetts. She was educated in 
public schools, and Smith College, 
where she received her A.B. degree. 
This she followed with a course at 
Boston University School of Busi- 
ness Administration in preparation 
for C.L.U., which she received in 
1942. 

At present she holds the position 
of Supervisor of women agents with 
the John Hancock Life Agency in 
Boston. She is Past President of 
the Paul F. Clark Agency Club, and 
Director of Boston Life Under- 
writers Association. Edith Logan 
admits that she is “burned up with 
a desire to help women provide 
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guarantee for their old age,” and as 
the only woman speaker on the pro- 
gram of John Hancock Leaders 
Convention at Ottawa used as her 
subject ‘““Women as Purchasers of 
Life Insurance.” 

Edith Logan is an ardent golfer, 
having competed all over the United 
States, as well as abroad. She also 
taught contract bridge for a few 
years before entering the insurance 
field on a full-time basis 14 years 
ago. 

She is Director of the College 
Club of Boston, and Past President 
of the Smith College Club. She 
spends much time and energy in 
raising money for scholarships at 
Smith for promising young women. 
Another group which benefits by her 
devoted interest is the League of 
Women Voters, of which she is a 
former State Treasurer. 

Miss Logan qualified for the 
Round Table in 1946, and we look 
forward to her becoming a life 
member in the next few years. 


SEATTLE CONTEST 


EATTLE, Washington seems to 

be the city where innovations 
with respect to life insurance are 
cried (see June 1, 1945 edition of 
Best’s Lire INSURANCE NEws). 
The latest to come to our attention is 
a Will Drafting contest sponsored 
by the Seattle Life Insurance & 
Trust Council. 

The main objective of this contest 
is to impress young lawyers with the 
necessity of a carefully arranged 
over-all estate plan covering the use 
of such items as life insurance, life 
insurance trusts, option settlements, 
trusts under wills and other instru- 
ments where they serve a_ useful 
purpose, and also the importance 
of expert draftsmanship of the will 
and related documents so as to co- 
ordinate all parts of the over-all plan. 
Members of the graduating class of 
1948 at the Law School of the 
University of Washington, and such 
other law students as the Dean of 
the Law School may deem eligible, 
may participate. 

The winners will receive the 
following prizes: Ist, $250; 2nd, 
$100; 3rd, $50. Appropriate steps 
are being taken to publicize the con- 
test. 
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ESTATES & TAXES 


When is an assignment of a life insurance 
policy in contemplation of death? 


ITH the enactment of Section 

404 of the 1942 Revenue Act,’ 
many taxpayers began searching for 
ways to keep all or a portion of their 
life insurance proceeds from being 
subject to Federal estate taxes at 
death. As is generally known today, 
this Section, which amended Section 
81l(g) of the Internal Revenue 
Code,? requires that proceeds of life 
insurance be included in a taxpayer’s 
gross taxable estate at death: 


1. To the extent of the amount 
receivable by the decedent’s es- 
tate* under policies on his life, 
and 

2. To the extent of the amount 
receivable by all other benefici- 
aries under policies purchased 
with premiums‘ paid directly or 
indirectly by decedent, or with re- 
spect to which he possessed in- 
cidents of ownership at death. 
The foregoing statement recites 

the law succinctly. The statutory 
language dealing with premium pay- 
ments ° offers what, at first reflection 
at least, appears to be a substantial 
relief offering possibility. It requires 
inclusion of proceeds under policies 
on the decedent’s life ‘‘purchased 
with premiums, or other considera- 
tion, paid directly or indirectly by 
the decedent, in proportion that the 


1 Affecting estates of all decedents dying after 
October 21, 1942. 

? This Section deals specifically with the tax- 
ability of life insurance proceeds. 

* Section 811(g)(1) refers to amount receiv- 
able by the executor. The term “executor” is 
defined to include decedent’s administrator in 
cases of intestacy, and where no executor or ad- 
ministrator, such person who has possession of 
property of decedent. (See Section 930(a) of 
Code.) 


‘Includes “other consideration’”’ also. 

* The other portions of the Section 811(g) do 
not require quoting for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion. 

* Under the law, as amended, in determining 
the premiums paid by decedent, the amount paid 
by him on or before January 10, 1941, is to be 
excluded where he did not possess any of the 
incidents of ownership in the policy at any time 
after that date. 
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amount so paid by the decedent bears 
to the total premiums paid for the 
insurance.” ® 


Questionable Advice 


It is the above quoted language 
which has given rise to many assign- 
ments since the enactment of the 
1942 Act. Taxpayers, in many in- 
stances, have been advised that the 
assignment opportunity offered a 
means of removing a large portion 
of the proceeds to come due upon 
death, from their respective taxable 
estates. These taxpayers have been 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law was formerly chairman, 
Committee on Federal Taxation, New Jersey 
State Bar Association; is Special Tax Lecturer, 
Practicing Law Institute, New York Univer- 
sity, Rhode Island State College and the 
University of Miami. He is contributing Tax 
Editor for "Trusts and Estates" and has 
written extensively on taxes for law journals 
and on occasion some of these articles have 
been reprinted in this magazine. 


told to make absolute assignments 
and then have the assignee pay the 
future premiums.’ In this manner, 
it has been asserted, a substantial 
portion of the proceeds are remov- 
able from the taxable estate. 

But can this conclusion be blan- 
ketly reached? Does it hold in every 
case? What about transfers in con- 
templation of death? What about 
Treasury Decision 5239, amending 
Estate Tax Regulations 105?* It 
has been urged in many places, that 
life insurance by its very nature is 
of such character that its benefits 
cannot be enjoyed until the death 
of the insured occurs. If the as- 
signee must await the death of the 
insured to receive the proceeds, is 
not the transfer one of an interest 
“in contemplation of or- intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after death,” it is asked.® 

Admittedly, insurance proceeds 
payable under policies upon the 
death of a transferor-insured defer 
enjoyment of such benefits until “‘at 
or after death” of such transferor. 
Where no motive for the assignment 
of a policy exists other than to re- 
move insurance proceeds from the 
insured’s gross taxable estate at 
death, unquestionably the Treasury 
Department will resort to Section ° 
811(c).° The Commissioner will 
point to the inherent character of life 
insurance and stress its association 
with death. He will urge that it 
must, perforce, be construed as a 
transfer, “in contemplation of or 
intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after” the as- 
signor’s death. 

There can be, and have been, 
transfers of life insurance policies 
motivated by reasons other than the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


sole desire to save estate taxes. 
Where such a reason can be clearly 
established, even though the transfer 
may result in substantial estate tax 
savings, it will not be held to have 
been in contemplation of death. A 
very clear-cut decision to the fore- 
going effect was recently rendered 
in the Estate of Cronin v. Commis- 
sioner." 

Mr. Cronin owned 50% of the 
stock in the Pine Ridge Coal Com- 


pany which he operated. His wife 
owned the remainder of the stock 
with the exception of several quali- 
fying shares. Up until, and during 
1935 the corporation conducted a 
very profitable business, supplying 
coal for the boats of a Navigation 
Company. In 1935, a new boat and 
dock were necessitated at an ap- 
proximate cost of $202,000. In order 
to finance these outlays it was essen- 
tial for the company to mortgage its 
It was the insured’s desire to 
secure his family '* financially, in the 


assets. 
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event of the failure of the Coal Com- 
pany. In order to make it impossible 
for him to assign the policies to the 
Coal Company, or otherwise sub- 
ject them to the hazards of the busi- 
ness by his own actions, Mr. Cronin 
irrevocably assigned the 17 con- 
tracts ** to his wife in 1935. There- 
after she paid all the premiums on 
the policies. 

At the time of the assignments 
Mr. Cronin was in good health. He 
became seriously ill almost four 
years later, however, and died from 
a coronary thrombosis in April 1940, 
at the age of 57. The Commissioner 
included the proceeds of the insur- 
ance in the decedent’s gross estate, 
contending that the policies had been 
transferred in contemplation of 
death. The Tax Court rendered a 
decision in favor of the Government, 
whereupon a petition for review was 
filed with the Circuit Court. 

Dealing singly with the question 
of whether or not Mr. Cronin as- 
signed the policies to his wife “in 
contemplation of death,” Circuit 
Court Judge Simons concluded that 
the direct evidence clearly estab- 
lished the decedent’s concern over 
the critical aspects of his business 
at the time he made the assignments. 
While the Court agreed that “where 
a donor’s purpose is to escape taxes, 
no other purpose appearing, the in- 
ference arises that the gift is a sub- 
stitute for and so equivalent to a 
testamentary disposition,” ** it de- 
termined that “no scintilla of evi- 


7 All too often such advice has been given 
without consideration to the possible income tax 
consequences. 


8 The second portion of Par. 18, Section 81.25 
of Estate Tax Regulations 105 was amended by 
T.D. 5239, to read as follows: 

“Life insurance not includible in the gross 
estate under the provisions of subsection (g) 
of section 811 and sections 81.26, 81.27, or 
this section may, depending upon the facts 
of the particular case, be includible under 
some other subsection of section 811 and the 
sections of these regulations pertaining 
thereto. Thus in the case of insurance upon 
his own life which the decedent fully paid up 
prior to January 10, 1941, the date of Treas- 
ury Decision 5032 (C.B. 1941-1, 427), and 
which he gratuitously transferred prior to 
such date in contemplation of death, the in- 
surance proceeds are includible in his gross 
estate under section 811(c).’”’ (Underscoring 
supplied.) 

® This question has caused great concern on 
the part of many affiliated with the life insur- 
ance profession. 

10 By virtue of this section of the Internal 
Revenue Code there must be included in the 
gross estate of a decedent the value of property 
transferred “in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after (his) death.” 

United States Circuit Court of Appene 
Sixth Circuit, December 3, 1947, (47-2, USTC 
# 10,587). ; 

12 The Court determined that Mr. Cronin 
made the assignments irrevocably, to avoid hav- 
ing the policies subject to the claims of creditors 
of the corporation. . 

13 Having a net value at death of $341,546.63, 
(subject to certain bank loans). 
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K Court that the subject matter of for the policyowner 
the transfers were songreaggier in- pata pace Aanate 
Its herently testamentary in nature, 
Te and that characteristic, it thought, SR 
ur may not altogether be ignored as 
m throwing light on the motive actu- 


0 ating the transfers. To this we 
agree, and agree also with its view 


. that the testamentary nature of 
e, the thing transferred does not 
on necessarily mean that the motive 
of actuating the transfer is likewise 
a testamentary in nature. It must 
It, be considered, however, that the 
aS policies had great present value, 

constituted Cronin’s principal per- 
n sonal asset and that he was deeply 
5- concerned about the future of his 
n business and the financial security 


it of his wife and children. What, 
then, was his dominating purpose ? 


The feel of your house key gives a sense of security. So does the snug 


at knowledge that your home’s four walls separate you from a blustery 
i He knew, of course, that some dav : : A i ? : 
eA Mie tall ile Boat would storm. Policyowners of Security Mutual’s Preferred Ordinary Life, like 
“ EE Ries it the com. this business man, appreciate that same sense of Security. The Policy is 
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“e lear or (of ) early decease, ul that A PREFERRED CONTRACT 
;. is important. Even so, it is an With — pwn Sie die cal aia initial 
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c not be ignored, that the fear of also remembers its agents. Full Time Life gents ave many eatures in 
s events that impend and seem im- their own contracts . . . among others, Social Security and non-contrib- 
2 minent, overrides apprehension of utory retirement. They may take advantage of full training facilities, 
4 a contingency that however certain designed to make them “tops” in their business. 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


assignments of the policies in ty 
were also made for the purpose o 
creating an estate for the deceden’ 
wife and children, factual corrobor. 
tion of this assertion was not pre. 
sented. 

The court held that in the Satulof 
case the transfers were part of a 
integrated plan to accomplish test. 
mentary disposition. It emphasized 
that the proceeds could not be ep. 
joyed by the beneficiary until dee 
dent’s death. With this line g 
thinking, it determined that such 
proceeds were includible in the dere. 
dent’s estate in that the policies wer 
transferred in contemplation of o 
intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after death. 


Basic Conclusions 


Upon the strict construction o 
the language of Section 811(c) ¢ 
the Code (as more fully considered 
under T.D. 5239) ,?7 it must be con- 
cluded that where a transfer is effec. 
tuated which clearly is not “to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment” 
until after the transferor’s death, the 
value of the interest so transferred 
is includible in the transferor’s e 
tate at death. It should not be pre 
maturely determined, however, that 
every assignment of an insurance 
policy is one which falls under Se- 
tion 811(c), merely because the life 
insurance proceeds are not payable 
until death of the assignor. Motives 
can exist for transferring policies, 
wholly unrelated to contemplation a 
death or deferred enjoyment of bene- 
fits. Finally, it is to be observed, 
that despite the Treasury’s conter- 
tion that all assignments of life in- 
surance policies are to be generally 
considered as being in contemplation 
of death, taxpayers are capable 0! 
providing full responses to the Gor- 
ernment’s position. Comprehensive 
language anticipating possible ta 
consequences should be included in 
the indentures or other legal instr- 
ments accompanying the transfers 
In addition, it is most important that 
the motives of the insured for mak: 
ing the transfers be clearly em 
denced. 


1 See footnote # 8, 
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Aetna Life: E. Ellsworth Enoch, C.L.U., 
ig the business since 1930, and with the 
qmpany since 1942, and most recently 
jssistant General Agent in Pittsburgh, 
igs been named General Agent in Provi- 
ence, R. I. succeeding H. Horton 
Humphrey, who recently became Gen- 
«al Agent in Newark, N. J. 


x * * 


Agency Management Association: 
Donald A. Peterson, formerly Research 
\ssociate for the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board of Princeton University, 
tas joined the Association as Research 


\ssociate. 
x *k * 


kid Association for Lutherans: Herbert 
G. Benz, with the Association since 1933, 
tas been promoted to Director of Agen- 
cies. 

x ** 


American General Life: Benjamin P. 
Atkinson, Jr. C.L.U. and with the com- 
gany since 1937, has been elected Assist- 
at Agency Director. 


xk * 


Mlantic Life: R. N. Flickinger, with 
the company 24 years, has been named 
Manager in Norfolk, Virginia, succeed- 
ing KR. L. Dobie, who is continuing as a 
general agent and will devote his time to 
personal production and servicing his 
present policyholders. Mr. Dobie has 
been with the company since 1905. 


x & 


bankers Life (lowa): George A. Harper, 
vith the company since 1926, has been 
lected to the new post of Assistant Vice 
President. 

Paid for business in November, 1947 
btaled $13,852,780, representing an in- 
tease of more than $2,350,000 over the 
ame month in 1946. The comparable 
igures for the first 11 months of 1947 
vere $151,108,000 and $18,850,000. 


°° 2 & 


lerkshire Life: Robert A. McKean, Jr., 
a the business since 1936, and immedi- 
te past president of the Pittsburgh Life 
Inderwriters Association, has been 
amed Associate General Agent in the 
ompany’s Stevenson Agency in Pitts- 
urgh, Penna. 
= 2 & 


oston Life Cashiers: At the regular 
1onthly meeting of the Association held 
n December 11 last, President E. S. 
fitchell announced final plans and the 
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schedule for the new L. O. M. A. course 
which began on january /. Many of the 
members of the Association have signed 
up for the course and will take part in 
the weekly classes. 


x *k *® 


Business Men's Assurance: New paid 
business for November, 1947 showed a 
2UYo gain over the same month in 1946 
and established an all-time high tor the 
company. ‘Lhe comparabie gain tor the 
11 months of 194/ was 10.2%. 


x *k * 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: For Octo- 
ber, 1947 totaled $1U1,8¥¥,0J0 compared 
with $1U4,870,UU0 for the same month in 
1940. For Newfoundiand, the corre- 
sponding figures are $7V1,0U0 and $858,- 
QUU. 

a ae 


Colonial Life: At the regular meeting of 
the Board held in December a dividend 
of $1.00 per share was declared payable 
on December 23, 1947 to holders ot rec- 
ord on December 19. 


xk 


Columbian National: P. Clifford 
Kruger, in the business 18 years, most 
of it with the former Eureka-Maryland 
Assurance Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
at Baltimore, Md. 

Harry F, Kitsmiller, with the company 
since 1945, has been appointed General 
Agent in Denver, Colorado succeeding 
E. J. Pobrislo (1936), who was trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to San Jose, 
California. 

The company’s Mid-New York City 
Agency is now known as the Harold S. 
Schlesinger Agency. 


x wk * 


Commonwealth Life: William. A. 
Holder, who joined the company in Janu- 
ary, 1947, has been promoted from the 
Jackson, Miss. Agency to the position of 
Assistant Director of Agencies in the 
Ordinary Department. 

Paul W. Myers, with the company sev- 
eral years, has been appointed Manager 
of the Ohio Valley District with head- 
quarters in Dayton, where he succeeds 
John F. Davis, who was transferred in 
a similar capacity to the Covington, Ken- 
tucky district, which has been expanded 
to include additional counties. In turn, 
Charles K. Steele (1943) takes over the 
newly created district composed of seven 
counties in the state of Kentucky. These 
last three changes all deal with the In- 
dustrial phase of the company’s business. 





Continental American: December, 1947 
was the best month in the company’s 
history when paid-for business totaled 
$3,091,404, representing a 12% increase 
over the previous best month of December, 
1938. 1947 paid-for business totaled }23,- 
831,815, a 3% gain over 1946 and brought 
the total amount of insurance in force 
to $206,366,139, plus $14,432,889. 


x *k * 


Continental Assurance: Gus Gadness, 
has been promoted to Home Office As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies ; Sam- 
uel Gilbert was moved up to Mid-North- 
west Executive Supervisor and Harold 
Vollman to Home Office Executive Su- 
pervisor. 

Earl A. Gillis, who was recently ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Sioux City, lowa, established a new 
company record by producing $400,000 
of Ordinary Life insurance during his 
first week. 


x *k * 
Franklin Life: A. D. Lack, with the 
Metropolitan for 16 years, has been 
named Regional Manager with head- 


quarters in Oklahoma City, and from 
that point he will have charge of agency 
developments throughout the state. 

November, 1947 represented the great- 
est month in the company’s history. A 
six weeks’ sales drive before, during and 
after that month, produced new business 
of over $31,500,000. 

During 1947 the company had 41 Agen- 
cies that passed the million dollar mark 
in net paid business. 


x *k * 


Great-West Life (Can.}: The company’s 
Earl M. Schwemm Agency in Chicago 
placed $21,500,000 of new business, ex- 
clusive of Group Accident and Health, 
Hospitalization, etc. in 1947. This also 
marked the tenth consecutive year which 
this Agency has led all those of the com- 
pany, and the amount of insurance in 
force as of December 31, 1947 exceeded 
$100,000,000. 

In 1936 when Mr. Schwemm assumed 
managership of the agency it had about 
$10,000,000 in force. 

Jean Lamarche, with the ,company 
since 1945, has been appointed Branch 
Manager at Sherbrooke, Quebec; P. H. 
Kilvert, C.L.U., in the business many 
years, has been named Branch Manager 
at Guelph, Ontario; D. C. Nash, C.L.U. 
(1935) has been named District Man- 
ager at Kitchener, Ontario; and Lindsay 
FE. Brannen, formerly representative at 
the Nova Scotia branch, has been ap- 
pointed District Manager at Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia. 
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Field Appointments—Continued December, 1947 was the largest pro- Kaymond F. Bierbaum, who was The 
duction month in the history of the com- ferred to Peoria, Illinois in late 1947 J} heen | 
Guarantee Mutual: Darrell G. Hinkle, we 4 when oy than — of new Norman E. Anderson, C.L.U., with Phoer 
in the business over 15 years with the a company since 1922 and most recent (1917 
Security Mutual Life of Lincoln, Nebr., x * £ General Agent in Peoria, Illinois, ha H. N 
has been named Manager of the Adver- John H i Mads ih Sines te been named General Agent for the thi, Fou 
tising and Publicity Department. ohn Fiancock: f. Wesley 4. Jones Nas agency recently opened in Chicago, jy. § [ast ® 
> a been appointed General Agent for the nois. At the same time Raymond F. Bie AE 
company in Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. Jones baum, formerly a General Agent in Ne Unde 
Guaranty Union Life: Paul Stewart has — his career with the company in York av for the company, has retuym, ey 
been named Educational Director and at The following new district managers eae Poor Tit _ pees Mr. Ander ~~ 
the same time Lawrence Houchin has jaye been appointed: William J Yh <a ag sphaceoneeage TE ° 
been engaged to promote the sale of the in Lancaster : Ja: : T. Dillc Gle ; Fern D. Haselton (1932) has becom 
company’s disability insurance. dale C lif ” ry scr 7 .. McPhail the sole general agent in Boston, j 
-_ - © WwW aT _— Naymond “\. Mcrnatl, lowing the resignation of William | Nort! 
in Waco, Lexas. Johnson, Jr., who is devoting his enti, Gross 
Guardian Life: December 15, 1947 rep- x * * oe. to moe ne of Ney§ returt 
resented the largest day’s ° . ° ‘ oe ; ampsnhire, ermont, anc : ortheaster charg 
ee hie gh y's business in Massachusetts Mutual: /Vesley 1. Massachusetts. He will continue to sn branc 
ne history of the company, when ap- Monk, who joined the company in 1929 as general agent with headquarter Trade 
plications were received for a total of has resigned as General Counsel and a Nashua, New Hz hire ~ a 
more than $8,500,000 of insurance. The member of the board of directors, due to —- Has +e. penny one pe -_~ 
previous record was $4,688,664, which ‘Il health 2 , Has re-established agency headquarter sentat 
was achieved on December 23, 1941. : in Brooklyn and Edward L. Rosenbayy, 
o -* & x * * in the business over 20 years, has*hee 
" ‘ 2 named General Agent. 

‘ Metropolitan Life: The following Man- ig age =e Nort! 
Institute of Home Office Under- 7 é : Andrew G. Holl has joined the conf ; thi 
A pager aie agership appointments have been made: any as Assistant C 1 Ss > oe 
writers: The Washington National In- F7ygh [W’. McClure, Jr. to St. Augustine M ale oe rx tive Vi Since 193 busine 
omen Company, Chicago, Illinois, has Florida; Marshall A. Brinkley, to Dur- ad title a or Leave — 
n i ; ingi T ie aaa oe m= “og Se ee ro 
en admitted to membership, bringing ham, N. C.; Lawrence L. Wright, to Guaranty Company of New Jersey, ~~ 


the total number of companies so affili- 
ated at the present time to 177. 


Athens, Georgia; Walter H. Evecriss, to 
Capital View District Office, Atlanta, Ga. 


; Albert I. Stix, one of the company’: 
foremost field underwriters, who pr 


district; Stanley E. Abercrombie, to the ms - " 
xk - aang Leoete allies rn ae $20,000,000 worth of busines Occi 

Jefferson Standard: This company, kk over a span of 33 years, died in St. Lous CC 
which began business in 1907, issued its an ry 14 last. Albert, S: -y 

“1; “eR Paes ‘ ‘ : , . and Jr. had the honor of bei feo wit 
eee gad — January 1 last. Ap- Minnesota Mutual: New written busi- Sather ond eon ple le > eae electe 
wen og SP Fic ‘Dea ae ness during December, 1947 totaled $17,- membership in the Million Dollar Row Ha 
Hor Sagi Ste _ Al — ‘d his 731,556, representing an all-time high for Table. Vice 
comune aa é porn ate re j eel L any one month in the company’s history. i denly 

5 : - ’ I 

1913. Ralph Clay Price, Jr., nine-year xe & _. 
old son of the President of the compan : . 7 ee 
received the policy. — Mutual Benefit: Laurance W. Mc- Mutual Life (N. Y.)}: Melvin C. Meni gr 

Howard W’. Covington, who joined the Dougall, C.L.U., who entered the busi- With the company since 1937 in the Al "Ne 
company in April, 1947, has been ap- "€SS in 1935 and joined the company in bany, New York Agency, and most r first | 
pointed Manager of the Home Office 1937, has been elected Director of Man- cently Assistant Manager, has been » 900. 
Fameassl Dennetnen. agement Training. Since 1943 Mr. Mc- pointed an assistant to Ward Phels of 

New paid business for 1947 totaled Dougall was General Agent for the Director of Training. | 
$118,272,288, establishing a new record company in Columbus, Ohio. kok 
for the company and exceeding the 1946 Leland O. Nashem, in the business 


figure by more than $3,500,000. The in- 


over 15 years, and most recently Gen- 






















New England Mutual: New paid bus: 


Old 
the b 





surance in force at the year end totaled eral Agent for the Acacia Mutual in nig eS a! Soe ja 
$747,501,522, representing a gain of $75,- Chicago, has been appointed General a November, 194/ exceeded $i pany 
000.090. A . ag AP i agg RE 009,000, making it the largest month nf & 
090. Agent in New York City, succeeding jp.’ ¢ cate. tl » ee ; sistan 
ompany’s history. This productior partn 
also represented a 72% gain over th] Creat, 
same month in 1946. cies 
Dr. Francis H. McCrudden, who joine ; 
ARE YOU INTERESTED the company in 1923, retired on December 
31 last. Dr. McCrudden was the origina 
- - eee es tor of the blood-sugar tolerance tes Pacit 
Opportunity is not just around the corner, which has been used by the company fof Agen 
a i selecting applicants for insurance with @f Chicz 
it is here! record of glycosuria. hence 
Stanton B. Priddy, a member off tiv 
If you have managerial ability and the company’s Boston-Summers Genera C.L.l 
- Agency, is the only insurance man ant with 
a desire to develop a life and next to the oldest member on the United mana 
States Olympic hockey team. Priddy genet 
accident and health agency who is 614” tall and weighs 185 Is and 
a © will play in approximately 30 gameifl Perse 
in Middle-Western territory while overseas, including the Olympics a 
’ St. Moritz, Switzerland. He graduate 
communicate at once from Dartmouth College in 1942, wher Pgp. 
he was a star on the hockey team. the | 
with kk comp 
point 
New York Life: The following Manager! 
RoR BE a en have been appointed to newly openee . 
ania: | branch offices in Texas: Richard Philc 
FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE eH Koehn (1932) in Dallas; Paul A: Nocodl 1947 
A, pee . (1933) in Houston; W. Earl Manningg repre 
Qliong trey we 340 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Jr. (1934) in Fort Worth and Arthur F bring 
/ / MILLER HAMIL LON, ¢ LD. CAVANAUGH, P; Lindberg (1923) in San Antonio. 000,0 
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News 


The following new Managers have 
been appointed: Guy H. French (1913), 
Phoenix, Arizona ; Arthur G. Andren 
(1917), Fargo, North Dakota and John 
H. Notzon (1934), Duluth, Minnesota. 
Four new Branch offices were opened 
last month as follows: Jack E. Branch, 
Ir, (1937) in Macon, Ga.; W. Emmett 
Underwood (1928), Raleigh, N. C.; 
William King (1936), Charleston, W. 
Va.; John C. Sullivan (1936), Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
= = 


North American Accident: Charles 
Gross, in the business many years, has 
returned to Kansas City to assume full 
charge of production activities in the 
branch office located at 962-67 Board of 
Trade Building. From this point he will 
direct the activities of company repre- 
sentatives in both Kansas and Missouri. 


x kk 


Northwestern National: Eric Nissen, 
in the Group end of the life insurance 
business for the past 20 years and most 
recently with the Connecticut General in 
Detroit, has been appointed Regional 
Group Manager in Chicago. 


xk * 
Occidental Life (Cal.): E. H. Neusch- 


wander, in the business since 1921 and 
with the company since 1942, has been 
elected Associate Actuary. 

Harry D. Yaw, Assistant to Senior 
Vice President V. H. Jenkins, died sud- 
denly on December 28 last. Mr. Yaw 
had been in the life insurance business 
25 years, beginning as an agent for the 
Prudential in Buffalo, N. Y. He joined 
the Occidental in 1931. 

New paid Ordinary business for the 
first 11 months of 1947 totaled $215,945,- 
890, representing a 19.6% increase over 
the same period in 1946. 


2 & 


Old Line Life: Everett E. Morrow, in 


the business since 1931 and with the com- 
pany since 1941, and most recently As- 
sistant Manager, Accident & Health De- 
partment, has been appointed to the newly 
created office of Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, Accident & Health. 


x kk 


Pacific Mutual: The E. E. Henderson 
Agency and the Rappaport Agency in 
Chicago have effected a merger and 
henceforth the Agency will be under the 
active supervision of Earl S. Rappaport, 
C.L.U. Mr. Henderson, in his 24th year 
with the company, is relinquishing his 
management duties but will retain his 
general agency status in his own offices 
and will devote his principal efforts to 
personal production. 


a & *& 


Pan-American Life: C. M. Tucker, in 
the business since 1924, and with the 
company since last year, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent in Abilene, Texas. 


x kk 


Philadelphia Life: New paid business for 


1947 totaled approximately $18,000,000, 
representing a 25% gain over 1946 and 
1 the insurance in force to $88,- 
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NO mystery 


ABOUT ANICO PROGRESS 


® Right kind of Representatives 
® Right kind of Policy Plans 
® Right kind of Selling Aids 


And ANICO Representatives can 
look forward to even greater suc- 
cesses in 1948 More selling 
aids . . . More modern policy 
plans . . . And the same friendly 
cooperation from the Home Office 
that is an ANICO tradition. 


Some of the features of the ANICO 
1948 line: Most plans now issued 
down to day of birth Full 
protection at age 6 months on (one 
half up to age 6 months) ...A 
separate Mortgage Cancellation 
policy at lowered cost . . . Double 
and Triple Protection riders . . 
5 and 10 year Renewable and con- 
vertible term . . . Unused portion 
of premium refunded at death... 
And many other advantages to 
give ANICO Representatives lead- 
ership in protection value. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


F » | 
Onsutance Company 













ANICO Representatives 
Are ANICO’s Best 
Advertisements 


They know they have 
a contract second to 
none. 

They know their poli- 
cies are leaders in value. 
They know Anico is an 
Agent and policyholder 
minded Company. 











Wt. MOODY, PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 






1 BILLION 670 MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





having over $160,000,000 of Ordinary and 
$250,000,000 of Group insurance in force. 

Has opened three new agencies in 
Texas. These are: L. J. Dixon (1925) in 
Fort Worth; Henry D. Nielsen, in San 
Antonio; James E. Anderson (1932) in 
Beaumont, Texas. 

J. Harold Hartle has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s Providence, R. I. 
Agency succeeding Robert H. Ballou, 
who is continuing as Associate Manager. 

A new office has been opened in Water- 
bury, Conn. under the managership of 
Paul T. Ruesch. 

H. Kenneth Craw (1932) has been 
promoted from Assistant Manager in the 
Cheyenne office of the company to Man- 
ager in the Butte, Montana office, suc- 
ceeding Arthur W. Merkle, retired from 


Provident Mutual: Clancy D. Connell, 
General Agent for the company in New 
York City, has taken his son, Donald S. 
Connell into partnership with him. The 
Connell Agency is the oldest the company 
has in New York since it was established 
in 1868 and it is also currently the second 
largest agency with $62,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. 


x = F 


Prudential: Effective January 1 last the 


former Gerald A. Eubank Agency of the 
company in downtown New York, is now 
known by the firm name “Eubank & 
Henderson.” Hiram G. Henderson, who 
has been associated with Mr. Eubank 
for the past 24 years, was advanced from 
Associate Manager to Co-Manager. Cur- 


rently the Agency holds second position (Continued on the next page) 
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JRANGE SPEGEALISTS 











ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City $3 N. Y. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Po, 











——— 


















DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

Tel.: STAte 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


620 Market Street 437 S. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 LOS ANGELES 13 


A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
2370 National Bank Bldg. 

Detroit 26, Mich. 








—— 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 


10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, I 

Harty S. Tressel, M.A.1.A. Wm. H. Gillette 

u ine. EA LA ‘ W. ta 

. A. Moscovitch, A.A.|. R 

W. M. Barkhuff, €.P.A — 
Franklin 4020 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

















JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.— Atwood 3826 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 

















WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 






























Field Appointments—Continued 


managerial duties after 21 years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Merkle, however, is continuing 
as a special agent. 

John V. Elmo (1917) has been named 
Manager of District Office #18 in New 
York City, succeeding Maxwell J. Auth, 
pie was transferred to District Office 

Homer T. Gracey (1928) has been 
named Manager of the Lewistown, 
Penna. district office, succeeding Donald 
H. Foucart, retired. 

John S. von Kleeck (1933) has been 
promoted to Manager of the company’s 
new district office in the Service Center 
Building in Jenkintown, Penna. 


xk * 


Reliance Life: 7. Vernon Chalkley, with 
the company since 1940, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Tennessee De- 
partment with headquarters in the Chat- 
tanooga Bank Building. 
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Scranton Life: Although new business 
paid for in 1947 was slightly less than 
that in 1946, the company recorded a net 
gain of insurance in force of about $3,- 
000,000, bringing the total to $47,750,000. 


x wk 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Joseph F. 
Osten, in the business several years, has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
He suc- 
ceeds Al Greene, who is continuing as a 


company in Chicago, Illinois. 


personal producer. 
 - - 


Standard Insurance (Ore.}: Robert V. 


Cummins, in the business since 1929, has 
been named General Agent for the Wil- 
lamette Agency of the company at Eu- 
gene, Oregon, succeeding Perry H. Wal- 


bridge, retiring after 15 years. 


George H. Whitley, Jr., in the busi- 
ness five years, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Salt Lake City, 


Utah Agency. 


Sun Life of Canada: John H. Com- 
mand, with the company since 1928, has 
been named Manager of the Louisville, 
Kentucky branch office, succeeding Ward 
B. Alsip, retiring. 

= & 
United Benefit Life: The Earl B. Brink 
Agency, in Detroit, Michigan has in- 
augurated a new feature in regard to 
training prospective agents. This tea- 
ture is that each such new prospective 
agent will be “isolated” during his six 
weeks of training. The theory here 1s 
that the prospective new man will be 
trained according to the prescribed sched- 
ule without any outside influences. 

* & & 


Veterans’ Administration: Erwin W. 
Hahn, C.L.U., with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in _ various 
capacities for the past 21 years, has ten- 
dered his resignation to accept a position 
as Technical Advisor on Insurance - 
counts and Services for Branch 2, Vet- 
erans Administration, in New York City. 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


Volger Director 


L. VOGLER, executive vice- 

epresident of the American 
National Insurance Company of 
Galveston, Texas, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors 
of the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund for a three year term, 
which began January 1, succeeding 
C. F. O'Donnell, president of the 
Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas. 

At the same time, T. A. Phillips, 
chairman of the board of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and James Lee Loomis, chair- 
man of the board of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
were re-elected to the board for 
three years. The other six members 
of the board who will continue to 
serve are W. E. Bixby, president, 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Asa V. Call, president, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Franklin D’Olier, chairman 
of the board, Prudential Insurance 
Company; Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and chairman of the 
Fund’s board; and George Willard 
Smith, president, New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 


TRAINING COUNCIL 


Bottens Administrative Assistant 


EVI E. BOTTENS, C.L.U., of 

New York has been selected as 
Administrative Assistant by the 
Board of Trustees of the Life Under- 
writer Training Council, it was 
announced in December by Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, Managing Director. 
His appointment was made in prep- 
aration for the nationwide expansion 
of the Council’s training program 
which began early this year. Assum- 
ing his new responsibilities on 
Januray 15, Mr. Bottens is assisting 
in the preparation of text material 
and in the establishment of the 
Course in various localities through- 
out the country. 
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A.C.L.U. since 1933, Mr. Bottens 
this year became president of the 
American Society’s largest chapter, 
which is located in New York City, 
after having served terms as educa- 
tional vice president and 1s execu- 
tive vice president of the chapter. 
Long prominent in training activi- 
ties, he has been chairman since 
1946 of the Agents’ Training 
Qualification Course offered by the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
New York under a voluntary faculty 
of 44 members which has assisted 
an average of over 250 new agents a 
year to prepare for the New York 
State Examination. 

Upon graduation from law school, 
Mr. Bottens joined the New Busi- 
ness Department of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. 
Since 1937, he has been head of that 
department and assistant secretary of 
the Association. In addition to di- 
recting its new business efforts, he 
has produced a substantial amount 
of personal business in other com- 
panies. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS BOOKLET 


UBLIC RELATIONS is doing 

and saying those things which will 
make people like and understand 
you and your business,” a new 
Agency Management Association 
publication on public relations for 
the agent declares. 





“It is mostly in the “doing” and 
only partly in the “telling.” 

The booklet, entitled “It’s Up To 
You,” was written by Donald E. 
Lynch, Supervisor of Press Rela- 
tions of the Association and for- 
merly a newspaper man. It was 
distributed as part of Manager’s 
Handbook for December and _ is 
available to member companies and 
their representatives. 

The foreword presents in narra- 
tive style an example of how two 
underwriters handled a prospect, one 
creating good will and the other 
damaging the public relations of the 
business as well as his own. 

Succeeding chapters describe what 
public relations is, why underwrit- 
ers need favorable public attitude 
and how good public relations is at- 
tained. The booklet also includes 
some “don'ts” for successful rela- 
tions with the public. 


“Your success in selling depends 
upon the good will of your public,” 
the publication states. “Anything 
you can do or say to enhance the 
public good will toward you and 
your agency will help you sell. This 
is actually enlightened self-interest. 

“Many people who do not know 
or understand public relations think 
it is press agentry, advertising and 
ballyhoo. Some people and_busi- 
nesses have tried to whitewash by 
press agentry and ballyhoo their 
failure to build public good will. 
The result, of course, has been 
failure.” 








N.A.L. U. 


LANS for the 1948 Midyear 

Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, to be 
held at the Hotel Brown, Louisville, 
Kentucky, March 16-19, are well 
under way, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Jul B. Bau- 
mann, Houston, president of the 
NALU. 

Mr. Baumann stated that the pro- 
gram for the Midyear Meeting has 
been scheduled as follows: 

Tuesday, March 16—All-day 
meeting of the NALU Board of 
Trustees. 

Wednesday, March 17- 
committee meetings all day. 
Wednesday Evening, March 17 

State Association Officer's dinner. 

Thursday, March 18—All-day 
meeting of the National Council; 
C.L.U. Chapter luncheon meeting. 

Thursday Evening, March 18— 
Entertainment by Louisville Asso- 
ciation. 

Friday, March 19—All-day meet- 
ing of the NALU Board of Trus- 
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tees; All-day Louisville Association 
Sales Congress. 

Saturday, March 20—General 
Agents and Managers all-day Man- 
agement Congress. 

These events of the Midyear 
Meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Brown, and reservations should be 
made early through Miss Virginia 
Bell, Executive Secretary, Louis- 
ville Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, 616 Starks Building, Louisville 
2, Ky. 

Under the general chairmanship 
of Edwin W. Baker, John Hancock 
Mutual, the Louisville Association 
will sponsor the meeting, Mr. Bau- 
mann said. Mr. Baker will be as- 
sisted by the four chairmen of the 
sales congress, arrangements, pub- 
licity and entertainment committees, 
who, with Charles J. Monarch, 
Commonwealth Life, president of 
the Louisville group, will compose 
the general committee. The commit- 
tees and sub-committees will func- 
tion under the guidance of the fol- 
lowing personnel from the Louisville 
Association : 


Sales Congress Committee— 
Harry Lee Hamilton, Home Life, 
chairman; Program and Speakers— 
Benjamin N. Woodson, Common- 
wealth Life; W. Ray Moss, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Arrangements— 
William Roll, Commonwealth Life; 
Alvin Rothstein, State Mutual; 
George Davis, Equitable Life ; Tick- 





editor “The Insurance Field”; Mr. 
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Rothstein; Mr. Roll; Ticket Distyj. 
bution—Alvin Moser, Occidental 
Life; W. R. Long, National of Ver. 
mont; Special Work—John 
Cravens, Penn Mutual. 
Arrangements Committee -—Lary 
Frantz, Union Central, chairmay: 
Hotel Reservations—Virginia Bel. 
Women Underwriters—Mrs. Edwin 
W. Baker; Mrs. Aljean S. Mende, 
State Mutual; Mrs. Eugenia \y 
Dickey, National of Vermont; Mrs. 
Jennie Freiheit, John Hancock My. 


tual; Chartered Life Underwriter 
Luncheon—W. Dana Shelby. 
C.L.U., Acacia Mutual; Generg) 


Agents and Managers and Leader; 
Round Table—Louis  LeLaurin, 
president of Louisville General 
Agents and Managers Association: 
State Association Activities and Din. 
ner—Tom E. Lipscomb, Penn Mu- 


tual. 
Publicity Committee—Morgan 0, 
Woodward, Prudential, chairman; 


sub-committees covering national, 
state and local phases of publicity to 
be appointed. 

Entertainment Committee—W. R. 
Davis, III, Commonwealth Life 
chairman, with the following mem- 
bers : Dinwiddie Lampton, American 
Life and Accident; John Acree, 
Lincoln Income Life; E. H. Speck- 
man, Kentucky Central Life and Ac- 
cident ; Ellsworth Regenstein, Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual Life; H. W. 
Stodghill, Independent Life and Ac- 
cident; Mr. Woodson; John Wel- 
burn Brown, Mutual Benefit; John 
K. Taylor, Equitable Society; and 
Mr. Crowell. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Decem- 

ber edition, the following  direc- 
tors have been elected: Aetna Life 
(Conn.), Francis B. Cooley, finan- 
cier, succeeding late J. J. McKeon; 
Commonwealth Life (Ky.), James 
B. Hill, railroader, succeeding the 


late V. L. Kelley; Mutual Benefit 
(N. J.), Harry W. Jones, Vice 
President, succeeding the _ late 


Arthur Walsh; Provident Mutual 
(Pa.), William H. DuBarry, edu- 
cator, succeeding Marriott C. Mor- 
ris, resigned; and Teachers Insut- 
ance and Annuity (N. Y.), Harry 
G. Guthmann, Ph.D. educator. 
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CURRENT MARKETING 
PLANS 


Essentials 


RESENT-DAY marketing plans 
i. be based on a sound public 
lations program, if they are to 
chieve maximum __ effectiveness, 
Holgar J. Johnson of New York 
City, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, told the ninth an- 
wal New England Sales Manage- 
ment Conference at the Hotel Statler 
in Boston, sponsored by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Salesmen and sales managers 
annot function today without taking 
heed of public needs and public 
wants,” Mr. Johnson said. ‘The 
medicine man day is long since gone 
and the public cannot be sold some- 
thing it does not want to buy. Pub- 
lic interest demands that every busi- 
ness gear its sales efforts with a 
mind to public needs and desires. 
The salesman’s own interest de- 
mands this with equal force. 

“In the period just ahead, with 
salesmanship once again asserting 
its vital role in marketing in this 
country, the sales side of business 
must realize that there has been a 
decided shift in public attitudes since 
the pre-war days when salesmanship 
was last dominant. The public is 
much more conscious of its right of 
choice, even though present short- 
ages prevent full exercise of that 
choice. It will be much more alert 
in the future to selectivity in its 
buying. It will be more determined 
to hold producers and distributors 
responsible for quality goods and 
quality service, designed to meet its 
needs. This situation demands a 
constant appraisal of public needs 
and desires on the part of sales 
management. 

“Every business employing sales- 
men and every salesman must recog- 
nize that in the public mind sales- 
men are the business in the field. 
They are the public’s point of con- 
tact with that business. The good- 
will of a business and the construc- 
tive efforts of a public relations pro- 
gram may be nullified by salesmen 
who do not know or understand the 
management’s philosophy of the 
business. 

“The American miracle of mass 
production, upon which our whole 
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social and economic structure today 
rests, depends on mass distribution 
and that, in turn, depends on mass 
approval. There is no_ possible 
avoidance of this direct public rela- 
tions responsibility of the sales side 
of business in building its public 
approval. Any effort to side-step it 
in the interests of immediate sales 
results can only do eventual harm 
to the business involved and to the 
entire business structure in the 
country, through its undermining 
influence. 


“Good public relations implies that 
public interest must be served at all 
times. This philosophy must per- 
vade business from top management 
to the most isolated employee. This 
is especially true in the sales area. 
Beginning with the establishment of 
the selling plan and _ extending 
through the execution of the pro- 
gram by sales managers and indi- 
vidual salesmen in the field, this 
tie-in with the over-all public rela- 
tions program of the business is es- 
sential.” 


GROUP FUTURE 


HE immediate and long-haul fu- 

ture of the Group insurance busi- 
ness is very bright, with 1948 
offering at least as _ substantial 
awards as those brought by 1947, 
predicts E. C. McDonald, second 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


STEADY... 





SOUND GROWTH 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


“I could think of no better esti- 
mate than to say with all sincerity 
that if a young underwriter desires 
to specialize, he might very well 
consider entering this branch of the 
business,” said Mr. McDonald. “In 
spite of suggestions that the satura- 
tion point is near at hand, I continue 
to feel that the usefulness of Group 
insurance in all its phases, as a basic 
link in good employer-employee re- 
lations, will grow and become an 
even mightier force in cementing 
employee good will. 


“As for those veterans in the 
Group business, I see no evidence 
that they are seeking greener pas- 
tures elsewhere. From all indica- 
tions at hand now, it seems realistic 
to suggest that the year 1948 should 
be as good as 1947 (and I think even 
better) for all forms of Group in- 
surance. Certainly employers and 
employees will continue to insist on 
a high quality of service, and the 
companies engaged in this field are 
prepared to deliver both quality and 
quantity of service to policyholders.” 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATIO\ 


RESIDENT Dudley Dowell has 

announced appointment of Chair- 
men of 15 Committees of the Agency 
Management Association for 1948. 

Association Committees have 
gained a reputation as “working 
committees” because of the wide 
range of contributions they have 
made to the field of life marketing 
and agency management. 

The appointments follow: 

Finance—Robert B. Coolidge, 
Vice President, Aetna. 

Membership—Sam E. Miles, 
Vice President, Provident Life and 
Accident (Chattanooga). 

Mass Coverage—Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, Vice President, Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Canadian Companies—J. A. Mc- 
Allister, Assistant General Manager, 
Sun Life of Canada. 

Research Advisory—Roger Hull, 
Mutual Life of New York. 

Agency Costs—W. Rankin Furey, 
Vice President, Berkshire Life. 

Accident and MHealth—R. H. 
Belknap, Director of Agencies, Oc- 
cidental Life of California. 

Public Information—Wendell F. 
Hanselman, Vice President, Union 
Central. 

Quality Business—Frank  L. 
Barnes, Vice President, Ohio State 
Life. 

Relations with Universities—H. 
G. Kenagy, Vice President, Mutual 
Benefit. 


Annual Meeting—Vincent S. 


" Welch, Vice President, Equitable 


Society. 

Cooperation with Other Organi- 
zations—Robert H. Denny, Vice 
President, State Mutual. 

Compensation—Eric G. Johnson, 
Vice President, Penn Mutual. 

Education and Training—Ray E. 
Fuller, Vice President, Equitable of 
Iowa. 

Field Personnel—J. Harry Wood, 
Executive Vice President, Paul 
Revere. 

Joint Education and Training— 
Vincent B. Coffin, Vice President, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

The membership of the Associa- 
tion in December officially approved 
an amendment to the Constitution 
which will result in an increase in 
dues to finance an expanded research 


program in the field of agency map. 
agement. 

Of the 177 companies domicile 
in the United States and Canag 
which were eligible to vote, 145 gy 
ballots in favor of the amendmen 
and 17 companies voted against the 
proposal. Fifteen members did no 
vote during the 30-day voting period 


The amendment places in th 
Board of Directors authority to fx 
dues, but specifies certain limits 
which dues may be raised each year 
It also makes some changes in the 
per-million-in-force dues structure. 


“T am happy to say that most of 
the companies which voted agains 
the amendment have indicated that 
they will support the new schedule 
of dues,” President Dowell said in 
a letter to member companies. 

Nearly all of the companies vot- 
ing against the amendment indicated 
they were opposed to the method 
of dues assessment rather than to 
the increase for the purpose of ex- 
panding the research program. 


“Your Directors feel confident 
that this additional financial support 
will enable the Association to con- 
fer great benefits upon member com- 
panies in the field of intensified re- 
search into the many phases of 
our overall operations,” President 
Dowell said. 


“Each company’s investment in 
such a cooperative research program 
is very small when measured against 
the benefits which cannot help but 
accrue. No individual company 
could create such a powerful force 
in its own operation as we call 
through our combined efforts in the 
Association. 

“Agency problems are always 
complex because they deal with 
human beings—millions of policy- 
holders and thousands of agents who 
serve them. The very complexity 
of these problems, therefore, makes 
the use of research not only the most 
effective but the most economical 
means which we know to solve 
them,” Mr. Dowell declared. 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
Managing Director of the Associa- 
tion, expressed his pleasure over the 
outcome and predicted a brighter 
future for agency management re 
search than ever before. 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


DWIN W. CRAIG, President of 

the National Life & Accident In- 
wrance Company of Nashville, 
Tennessee, was elected Chairman of 
the Board of the Institute succeeding 
Leroy A. Lincoln, who held the 
sosition for the past two years. At 
the same time four new members 
were elected. They are: S. J. Hay, 
Great National Life ; George Harri- 
on, New York Life; Asa V. Call, 
Pacific Mutual and Carrol M. 
Shanks, Prudential. Claris Adams, 
Ohio State Life, and T. A. Phillips, 
Minnesota Mutual, were re-elected 
for a second term. 

Holgar J. Johnson was of course 
re-elected President and Douglas L. 
Dunbar was elected Secretary and 
Arthur C. Daniels, Executive As- 
sistant. 

The following life insurance com- 
pany presidents were elected to the 
Executive Committee: Claris Ad- 
ams, Ohio State Life; Arthur M. 
Collens, Phoenix Mutual; George 
L. Harrison, New York Life; Fred- 
erick W. Hubbell, Equitable of 
lowa; Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropoli- 
tan Life; Harry W. Manning, Great- 
West Life and George A. White, 
State Mutual. 

Mr. Johnson stated that on oc- 
casion he had been asked by ex- 
ecutives of non-member companies 
what benefits would accrue to them 
if they joined the Institute that did 
not already accrue to them in a non- 
member capacity. The answer as 
given by Mr. Johnson is worth re- 
membering since it not only pertains 
to the Institute of Life Insurance but 
it also pertains to all other organi- 
zations. “By joining the Institute 
you do your share.” If more people 
would do their share, not only for 
the Institute, but in all other under- 
takings, there is little question but 
that this would be a much better 
business and world. 


The Farm Bureau Life, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the Federal Life & Cas- 
ualty of Detroit, Michigan and the 
Union Life of Richmond, Virginia 
have been admitted to membership, 
bringing the total number of com- 
panies so affiliated to 155. The In- 
stitute’s membership now comprises 
more than 87% of the assets of all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance and 10 Canadian companies. 





That chap? He’s been one of 
my best neighbors ever since 
he built that home after his first 
boy was born. His business? 
Why, be’s a Pacific Mutual 
Man! 





YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communities as home 
owners and good neighbors. You'll find them in action in civic projects, 
in welfare efforts, in youth activities, in religious work, in cultural affairs 
—all-around community builders. Good life insurance men, too, are these 
Field Men of Pacific Mutual—selected for character and aptitude; trained 
by men who know how to train; fully equipped to meet every need of 
their fellow men and women for personal financial security. The kind of 
men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, are Pacific 
Mutual Men. 


“There’s A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 
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LIFE COMPANY TAXES 


N RESPONSE to inquiries on 
reports from Washington quoting 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
as saying that most of the life insur- 
ance companies will not be subject 
to payment of income taxes on their 
1947 transactions, the Institute of 
Life Insurance stated in late Decem- 
ber that this probability had been 
recognized for several months by 
leaders of the business who have 
been conferring voluntarily with the 
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Treasury Department with a view 
toward revision of the formula un- 
der which the income taxes of life 
insurance companies are determined. 

After previous discussions with 
the Treasury Department, the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
appointed a special joint committee 
on Company Federal Income Taxes 
in October to work with the Treas- 
ury on the problem. This committee 
is headed by A. J. McAndless, pres- 
ident of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Snyder is quoted in current 
reports as stating that representa- 
tives of the life insurance companies 
at their own request have been con- 
ferring with the Treasury and as 
expressing confidence that “ the bus- 
iness will cooperate with the Treas- 
ury and Congress in developing re- 
vised methods of taxation that will 
be fair and equitable and will not 
endanger their obligations to their 
policyholders.” 


How It Developed 


Reviewing the situation, the In- 
stitute said: 

“It became apparent this summer 
that the decline in interest rates, 
which in 1946 reduced the net earn- 
ing rate on the invested funds of 
life insurance companies to 2.92 per 
cent, a record low, had continued to 


“a point where, under the formula 


established by the 1942 Internal 
Revenue Act, most of the life insur- 
ance companies would probably not 
be subject to the payment of Federal 
income taxes next year on their 1947 
transactions. The companies under 
the Treasury formula have paid 
Federal income taxes each year at 
the regular corporate rates on that 
portion of their investment earnings 
which is in excess of the deduction, 
as provided by the law, of the 
amount needed to maintain reserves 
for the fulfillment of policy obliga- 
tions. 

“Even though the condition might 
prove to be a temporary one brought 
about by the downward trend of in- 
terest rates, the life insurance busi- 


ness took cognizance of the situation 
through the appointment of the spe. 
cial committee to confer with the 
Treasury. 

“Tt is possible to forecast the tax 
outlook in the fall of the year even 
though no estimate is available of 
current earnings, because one of the 
factors in the formula is the experi- 
ence for the year preceding that to 
which the tax applies. The 194% 
earnings rate was 2.92% and because 
of this, there was every indication 
that most of the companies would 
pay no Federal income tax on 1947 
transactions. 

“Each year, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the basis of the pre 
ceding year’s experience, promul- 
gates a ratio which is determined by 
the formula established in the In- 
ternal Revenue Act. The companies 
are required by law to add each year 
to their reserves a certain amount of 
money, presumably from interest 
earnings. The Internal Revenue Act 
of 1942 properly provided for a de- 
duction on account of this addition 
to the reserves since it is not free 
income and therefore is not properly 
taxable as income. The remainder of 
the investment income is taxed at 
the full corporation rates. The Sec- 
retary’s ratio under the present for- 
mula for the tax due in 1948 on 1947 
business establishes reserve deduc- 
tions at 100.66% of investment earn- 
ings. 


Other Taxes 


“At the time of the adoption of 
the formula, when it produced sub- 
stantial federal revenue, the com- 
panies’ net earning rate, as measured 
by 1941 experience, was 3.41%. By 
1945 this rate had dropped to 2.07%, 
reducing tax payments this year on 
1946 transactions to slightly more 
than $23,000,000. 

“The Federal income tax has 
regularly been only a part of the 
total tax bill met by the life insur- 
ance companies. They paid last year 
to the various state and other taxing 
authorities approximately $117,- 
500,000 in premium taxes, real es- 
tate taxes, license fees, security 
transfer taxes and other imposts.” 
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EDITORIAL SERVICE 


NEW editorial service, formerly 

available only to company librar- 
ans, is now being offered all mem- 
pers of the insurance business it 
is announced by the publishers, the 
surance group of the Special 
Libraries Association. The periodi- 
al, “Insurance Book Reviews,” will 
be issued ten times a year and will 
jst and give brief critical reviews 
of all books, pamphlets and occa- 
jonal magazine articles in the four 
felds of casualty, fire and marine, 
life, and social insurance. 

Supervised by an editorial board 
headed by Helen M. King, librarian 
of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia, the 
service will be a continuation of a 
publication first issued on a volun- 
teer basis by the Special Libraries 
Association in 1934. Other editors 
include Emma C. Turner of Hard- 
ware Mutuals of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, for Casualty; Abbie 
Glover, of the Insurance Library 
Association of Boston, fire and 
marine, and Katherine E. Cook of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, life. 

The periodical, formerly mimeo- 
graphed, will be printed and 
published in a new format beginning 
in January and made available at 
an annual subscription price of 
82.00. Subscriptions should be sent 
to the magazine’s business manager, 
Mrs, Elizabeth M. Grow, librarian of 
the North America Companies, at 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, 
Penna. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
INVESTIGATION 


OL. FRANKLIN D’OLIER, 

who recently resigned as chair- 
nan of the board of the Prudential 
nsurance Company, has been named 
b head a sub-committee to investi- 
fate National Service Life Insur- 
ance. This sub-committee is part of 
he Hoover Commission, which is a 
‘on-partisan body appointed to study 
he various phases of the Federal 
tovernment for the purpose of mak- 
ng recommendations for increased 
ficiency and economy. 


‘ebruary 2, 1948 


FACT BOOK 


HE second edition of “Life In- 

surance Fact Book” has been 
released by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, this 1947 edition being 
larger and having a wider circula- 
tion than the first book issued a year 
ago. 

The size has been increased from 
64 to 96 pages. It is currently going 
to 75,000 editors, writers, librarians, 
speakers and others interested in 
fundamental background material 
concerning life insurance. Last 
year’s book went to 60,000. 


Data in the 1947 Fact Book is in 
most cases complete through 1946 
and not only adds another year 
currently to the tables and reviews, 
but in many cases carries the statis- 
tics and comment back farther and 
more complete into the past. 


There are 60 chapter headings in 
the new book, compared with 35 in 
the 1946 edition. Among the new 
sections are those on substandard 
insurance, analysis of company in- 
come, monthly investments, monthly 
life insurance purchases, life insur- 
ance in the world, Canadian and 
British life insurance, fraternal and 
savings bank life insurance, social 
security benefits, life expectancy, the 
new mortality table and _ policy 
changes and causes of death. 


The Fact Book is a compilation of 
existing data, with credit to the 
source of such information, and is 
intended for free circulation to those 
outside the business who desire 
source material on life insurance. 
It is not available for general 
distribution. 


Prepared by the Statistical and 
Research Division of the Institute, 
the Fact Book meets a growing call 
for source material from those out- 
side the business. It gives one set 
of figures for the business as a 
whole, to help writers and speakers 
avoid possible confusion from over- 
lapping sources. 





Life insurance man, age 42, college 
degree, well established in Southern Cali- 
fornia, with eight years experience and 
personal production of $600,000 annually. 
Ready and able to build strong organiza- 
tion seeks general agency for Los Angeles 
or vicinity. L-448, Best's Insurance News, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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amount to about $3,050,000,000, or 
about 5.9% of assets at the 1947 
year end. 

Mortgage Loans—In the mort- 
gage lending field also, the years 
1946 and 1947 have been charac- 
terized by a high level of activity. 
The strong demand for new and im- 
proved housing, created both by the 
actual shortage of facilities and by 
the general level of prosperity, has 
given rise to increased demands for 
mortgage credit. Although limited 
by material and labor shortages and 
by rising prices, private construction 
activity rose to a high level in 1946 
and, after a temporary recession, at- 
tained a new post-war high in 1947. 

Life insurance companies as a 
group apparently have not expanded 
their mortgage portfolios to as great 
an extent as mortgage investors gen- 
erally during the post-war period 
but the wider opportunities in the 
mortgage market have enabled them 
to increase their holdings substan- 
tially. The 1946 increase of $519,- 
000,000 in their mortgage loan in- 
vestments was the first annual in- 
crease of significant proportions 
since 1942 and it has been over- 
topped by a 1947 increase—more 


than 21% times as great—estimated 
at $1,420,000,000. In both years, 
loans on non-farm properties made 
up the bulk of mortgage increase but 
farm mortgages also advanced, re- 
versing a downtrend of many years. 
At the end of 1947 total mortgage 
loan investments of approximately 
$8,575,000,000 will include $7,700,- 
000,000 on non-farm properties and 
$875,000,000 on farm properties. 
This will represent a 29% expansion 
of the combined total in two years 
and will bring the mortgage loan 
ratio to about 16.6% of assets as 
against 14.8% at the ends of both 
1945 and 1946. The latter per- 
centage was the low point of a long- 
term downward trend in the mort- 
gage loan ratio from well over 40% 
of assets in the latter part of the 
1920's. 


Investment Earnings 


For the most part, post-war 
changes in the investment portfolios 
of life insurance companies as out- 
lined above—particularly the mod- 
erate decline in percentage of assets 
invested in government bonds, the 
advance of percentages invested in 
corporate securities and mortgage 
loans and the trend toward real 


estate for investment purposes—are 
prospectively favorable with respegt 
to life insurance company investment 
earnings. In addition there has beep 
recent evidence of a somewhat jm. 
proved trend in general interest rate 
levels, although this, in itself, dogg 
not permit the assumption that the 
trend will develop into a long-term 
one. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the overwhelming 
volume of outstanding investments 
held by life insurance companies js 
in long-term securities acquired 
under less favorable investment cop- 
ditions. Thus the effects of the re. 
duced earning power of life insyr- 
ance funds which has been the 
heritage of depression and war will 
continue to be felt for some time 
even though yields on new inves- 
ments improve. It should be recog- 
nized, moreover, that any sustained 
rise in interest rates generally may 
be reflected in the overall invest- 
ment earnings of life insurance com- 
panies more slowly than was the 
decline of interest rates. The reason 
for this is that on a general interest 
rate downtrend, borrowers are en- 
abled to refund outstanding debt at 
reduced rates whereas, on an up- 
trend, investors have no correspond- 
ing advantage. 





INVESTMENTS, BY CLASSES, 


1945-1947 


ALL UNITED STATES LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


December 31, 1945 


Amount % of Amount 
Investment Class Outstanding Total Outstanding 
Paria MGSIBAMES ....cccccsccecss $ 775,547,000 Bg $ 798,741,000 
tet MOPUPARES on. oc icc cccccecse 5,860,435,000 13.1 6,356,004,000 
Total Mortgages .....65.0.0% 6,635,982,000 14.8 7,154,745,000 
Oe 20,582,788,000 46.0 21,639,051,000 
m., Co. @ Mim. Bonds ........... 722,313,000 1.6 616,721,000 
oo eg a! ae 1,168,447,000 2.6 1,261,468,000 
*Other For. Gov’t Bonds .......... 7,685,000 0 11,010,000 
Total Gov't Bonds ........... 22,481,233,000 50.2 23,528,250,000 
TN See 3,124,933,000 6.9 3,029,204,000 
Pr... Gomis & Stocks ............ 5,466,698,000 12.2 5,921,764,000 
Other Bonds & Stocks ............ 2,531,619,000 | 4,118,073,000 
Total Bonds & Stocks ........ 33,604,483,000 75.0 36,597,291,000 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes .. 1,961,876,000 44 1,890,766,000 
EO eae ee 856,703,000 1.9 34,937,000 
wld. och denna baees aes 780,247,000 1.8 774,179,000 
Other Admitted Assets ........... 957,750,000 2.1 1,038,878,000 
Total Admitted Assets ........ $44,797,041,000 100.0 $48, 190,796,000 


* Includes all political subdivisions. 
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December 31, 1946 








Estimated 
December 31, 1947 
% of Amount % of 
Total Outstanding Total 
1.6 $ 875,000,000 1 
13.2 7,700,000,000 149 
14.8 ~ 8575,000,000 _—is 
44.9 20,225,000,000 39.3 
1.3 625,000,000 12 
2.6 1,300,000,000 24 
0 25,000,000 Q 
48.8 22,175,000,000 43 
6.3 3,050,000,000 5 
12.3 7 375,000,000 143 
8.6 5,675,000,000 11! 
76.0 38,275,000,000 743 
3.9 1,950,000,000 38 
1.5 825,000,000 1h 
1.6 800,000,000 1s 
22 1,075,000,000 2 
100.0 $51,500,000,000 100! 


1947 data are preliminary estimates based on actual records 
of 49 companies, which, at the end of 1946, held 89.9% of the totaladmitted assets of all United States legal reserve companies. 
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It is pertinent, therefore, to review 
the extent to which life insurance 
policyholders as a group have been 
adversely affected through the re- 
duced level of investment earnings 
in recent years. The experience of 


| the above-mentioned group of 49 
| companies—holding 90% 


of the 
assets of all United States legal re- 
serve companies—indicates that in 
1946, the latest year for which data 
are available, the earning power of 
life insurance funds was 42% below 
the 1930 level. This is supported by 
the following table in which the an- 
nual net investment earnings of these 
companies—after deduction of in- 
yestment expenses—are expressed 
as ratios to mean ledger assets. 


49 Company Ratios of 
Net Investment Earnings to 
*Mean Ledger Assets 


5.03% ae 3.54% 
iid 4.92 1940....... 3.44 
ed 4.65 appa 3.39 
a 4.26 is 3.40 
1934....... 3 ee 3.29 
1935....... 3.68 1944....... 3.18 
1936....... 371 a 3.09 
1937....... 3.68 1946.......2.91 
a an 3.57 


The reasons underlying this decline 
are rooted in depression and war 
factors which produced a high con- 
centration of assets in federal securi- 
ties, whose prime quality render 
them relatively low yielding invest- 
ments, and which led to the main- 
tenance of interest rates, generally, 
at artificially low levels through 
federal fiscal policies adopted to ease 
the burden of financing public debt. 

Some appreciation of the result- 
ing hardship on life insurance policy- 
holders through lowered dividends 
and increased premium rates on 
policies acquired in recent years may 
be gained when it is realized that 
the experience of the 49 companies 
indicates that, for all United States 
legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies, total net investment earnings 
for the year 1946 alone were $951,- 
526,000 less than they would have 
heen at the 1930 earnings rate level. 
This difference for 1946 is almost 
twice as much as the actual divi- 
fends paid to policyholders that 
year. Such an amount if available 
b policyholders, and used by them 
8 premiums on new policies, could 





, *ie., mean ledger assets less 14 of net 
aterest on investments. 


lebruary 2, 1948 
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“Goin’ places” can be much more interesting—when the 
air is crisp and the ice is right and you have “good company.” 


Bankers Life of Nebraska field men who are “goin’ 
places” in our business know it can be more interesting, and 
more profitable too, to have “good company.” They feel they 
have it in the understanding cooperation and “know how” 
of their agency leadership which is determined to furnish 
them every practical advantage for success. 


Ask any Bankers Life of Nebraska man what HE thinks 
about HIS FUTURE—and you'll see what we mean, 


In, Neb 





(Sonbenr Life 


INStT RANCH 


OF NEBRASKA 


COM PAN 





have purchased nearly $45,000,000,- 
000 of additional new life insurance 
protection. 


Before Annual ~ ge Life Insurance Assn. 

1947 data covering all United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies used in the 
above discussion are estimated as follows: 

1947 insurance-in-force and new-business fig- 
ures are estimated from actual data for the 
first 10 months and company estimates for the 
last 2 months, furnished by 261 companies. 
These companies represented 97.7% of the in- 
surance in force at the end of 1946, and 94.0% 
of the new paid-for insurance during that year, 
in all United States legal reserve companies. 

1947 disbursement figures are estimated from 
data for the first 10 months furnished by 49 
companies which, in 1946, made 90.6% of the 
total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
by all United States legal reserve companies. 

1947 asset figures are estimated from actual 
data of 49 companies which, at the end of 
1946, held 89.9% of the admitted assets of all 
United States legal reserve companies. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Underwriters, 
March 16-19, Hotel Brown, Louisville, Ky. 
Spring Conference for companies under 
$150,000,000 Ordinary A.M.A., March 22-24, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 
L.A.A. Eastern Round Table, March 29, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
American Institute of Actuaries, April 29, 
30, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
Actuarial Society of America, May 13, 14, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
Industrial Insurers Conference, May 19-22, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
Combination Companies Conference 
A.M.A., May 25-27, Seaview Country Club, 
Absecon, N. J. 
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Multiple Prospects 


Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special ad- 
vantage not available to the “single-line under- 
writer.” Every prospect in a Washington National 
salesman’s file is a multiple prospect for life, health 
and accident, and individual hospital protection. 
Likewise, a life or accident and health policyowner 
remains a prospect for the other lines of coverage 
provided by this company. In addition, the individ- 
ual policyowner frequently becomes an avenue to 
the writing of a group case at his place of business. 
Multiple prospects mean extra business, and this is 
one of the reasons why Washington National field- 


men are earning a good living. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


GeorcE R. KENDALL, President 


——VSa 
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From May, 1947 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 

Wibeee! COPROE occccsccccccccccccsevccscveseccceccescoseess Feb. 11 
ee ID: osecncvevestccccoseccecivésecesecsassars Aug. 11 
Texas City Disaster ......cccccccccccceccccecccccccccsscens June 24 
9 Year Actual Net Costs .........ccecccceeceeecceeeceees Sept. 15 

CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Actuarial—Francis M. Hope, F.F.A., F.A.1.A. 

An Actuarial View of Marketing ...........-..++.-.se0e- May 29 

What Is the Function of the Life Insurance “Reserve”...June 33 

Selection of Lives and Anti-Selection .............-..e00+ uly 37 

Anti-Selection and the Income Replacement Policies ....Aug. 45 

Policy “Reserves” Explained .............ssesceeescseeees Oct. 43 

How does the New Mortality Table Affect Premiums? ....Nov. 45 

A Plea for Teaching Life Ins. Mathematics ............ Dec. 35 
Estates and Taxes--Samuel .J. FKooxaner 

Taking Advantage of the Gift Tax Laws ............++++. fay 25 

Renewal Commissions—the Life Underwriter’s Dilemma..June 26 

Community Property LAW .........+sseseeess ceeeeeeeeees Sept. 27 

BED, Bell AGTOOMONED 2 ..occcc. ccccccccccccccccccesccsees Nov. 39 
When Is an Assignment of a Life Insurance Policy in 

NEON GE BPUREINT occ cccccccccccceceseseccessecess Feb. 61 
Group—D. J. McCook 

The Demand for el EE eT ry en er Feb. 21 
Investments—Wendell P. Col 

Air, Bus & Private Car vs. New Railroad Trains ........ May 33 

i i PNET .cccccscccesccosccunccscoveeses June 42 

Investment Seminar 


Coal—Oil—Gas 

Current Borrowing 
Legal—O. D. Brundidge 

May 57, June 25, July 57, Aug. 





29, Oct. 31, 


Nov. 67, Dee. 29, 
Jan. 45, Feb. 25 
Ordinary—Russ H. Goodwin 


—e DE Rihintness osbiiuresebiveessdsseauneaan May 19 
Pe SD ME TUM ccc cccccccsscccocsssocesnccseess June 31 
ee a il a eas waitbde 06 60:0005i6o db ee ob 6eeN Aug. 39 
Ordinary—Harry D. Syphus 
ST PU 6 nc nebaww0se.e00e5s0080 5 s00seesneseeusstes Jan. 21 
Pension Data—Meyer M. Goldstein, C.L.U. 
PE ME BED cccnvsecccecevecessseccscnsscessess June 29 


Women’s Activities—Ruth M. Kelley 
Personality — 


May 27, July 47, Aug. 51, Sept. 37, Oct. 41 Nov. 43 

Women’s Activities—Helen A. Pendergast 

ae tan can anwbees 0666s0eededoineeaneee May 17 
Women’s Activities—Anna M. Rozelle 

4 ne ee I nc Cae sina daw eee ede pes wee au July 25 

Women’s Activities—Cora Dulaney. O.L.U. 

nk oan wa'cc'n peck daeseoueeeeben Aug. 37 
Women’s Activities—Elma Easly 

eee oad: cece scdmsesdecevcheesubeaees Feb. 59 

GENERAL ARTICLES 

Abandoned Fosgenty I once nin.ccecsecetis 1uce ui iy oe 
ee aan a dmnanpeninenasnnhws eee eeneee Feb. 8 
Accountin mo Diatiation! Agsoclation ......0.6ccccocsesscoce July 49 
Actuarial Bodies Merger Question ............-0+0.seeee0 Dee. 51 
ER Ee June 32, July 74, ees. 42 
Actuarial Society and Sherman Act (Edw. W. Marshall) ....Nov. 15 
The Actuary—Elgin G. Fassel..........+.+esee+e+ ccccceece Sept. 23 
NS ae OU 65s Sn auinn ces cedinewene Aug. 4 


Agency Satntmneni Association 


May 8&7, June 41, Nov. 83, Feb. 72 





Agency Management & Research (Carrol M. Shanks) --Jan. 29 
Agency Management Schools ............+++e+++% Sept. 83, Jan. 48 
Agents’ Morale—C. J. Zimmerman .............eeeeeceeceeee July 29 
EE Bile cch lnc apdhidancs Jthasscsacphuithenmad Sept. 10 
Annual Statement Background jcusseRbaessaseenesdeseanres Dec. 39 
cM Nh66Sb beet tbbSeebens cece une 24, July 54, Nov. 49 
AL.C.—Richardson Nominated President ......... pt. 82 
American Institute of Actuaries -July 54 
Annuity Reward ..............- .May 85 
MEE, POUMEOR ooo. cacdsicscecc ceeccecce Feb. 9 
Aptitude Tests (Guy W. Fergason) ............sseeeceeeees Feb. 29 
dre We Watching the Twilight of Private Insurance— 
SE shihthGticstescuhe btw bstuecddeerades June 13 
Baby Bonus ......... iu dccsses tet edssecccmeadss cesses am 
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“Beneficial Short Cuts” (Eleanore J. Greene) .............. Nov. 27 
Benet Payments UP occcccccccccccccccvccsccccecses Oct. 68, Nov. 58 
Best's lllustrations Ye GD -eidndccvescwsewacscnssucavied -June 9 
EE Gch Sinden ach wesedse 0058 5s060 50000600 sonredebe ewes Oct. 69 
EY GREED. 0.5.0:00.00:0:0.00:00'00004000000000006000000050088 Dec. 68 
I ee OD no 5.0640.0400:4.0:00.00000600 0000000000008 Jan. 47 
Business Public Relations—Harold Fleming ............+++ Aug. 25 
The Buyer’s Market—Paul F. Clark ......c.cceecccccecees . 21 
Ce Me CEES Sivas wenscccvccesopenesdaveseonn Feb. 57 
CameGe—B5 Tess TEPETIMCE ..cccccccccccccccccccceccses Oct. 84 
Canadian Advertising ........ . Nov. 48 
Canadian Housing ....... --Aug. 57 
Ce PE svn see nnwesine 6 cece cceeeeenéneensed May 78 
CE OE ID 50.0000 6-50000080000s00000000000008 May 78 
CD TONNES seccdcccecccccovccccvccescsvonesccoessed . & 
EE cd ccecansecsspevenesteseeseeeesseeuseee 73 
1947 Canadian Report (W. M. Anderson) . 55 
CRRBEIEM BOFTGED BRORTRMSS 20 cc cccsvcescccccccccccccecseses . 
SD, tien ncckesdonerikeeesedrsseteceescceceas . 82 
Challenges 6 Canada—Z. C. McDonald . 39 
5 BE ED 0.5. 0:010609006040eG6en case 0 e008 . 28 
cre a. Re MOO s 0: 6:0:5:9.0:04000 0000000008 Sept. 52 
Rade. 0000060000:006560:400090002506040000000% June 41, Aug. 36, Oct. 11 
Chiroge Association of Life Underwriters .............66.. July 732 
Civil Service _ ME sccctesccscsoceevesscccccencssccesses -Sept. 90 
Ce SET ns den asenndebesevsesesentecesivceessese --.Jan, 47 
Combination Company _ p00becesbeeessoneseseees June 41 
eS ee XD CO arr Aug. 44 
CE EE CURIE COIN 6 ccc ccccvccsesecsccecescvces Dec. 51 
as eee kas HOSEN IS 00000 6000 neeae May 22 
Confidence Game (Chas. J. Zimmerman) .................. Jan. 13 
Consistent Production—Wm. F. Hughes .............2.-000 Aug. 19 
Nant 5d6454000 0004004006 0b 50465 05s0scOeRee Nov. 10 
TE: £56. n6etGawhe oots chews eaeedeceuonnterheneetS -Oct. 77 
Conventions Ahead 
May 67, June 45, July 54, Aug. 38, Sept. 65. Oct, 69, Nov. 38, 
. 3C, Jan. ys Feb. 77 
CD, SE cccgccantanensesaveraseusescencasnweewent ay 20 
me... . B.A arr nee Oct. 26 
Ce SD anc ckcnednesienessentesentensccoesascun Jan. 59 
ne ig aan cin wm bce pw 6.08 0-6 ia eee 0-8 -6dk Feb. 71 
Current Responsibility—Dwight L. Clarke ............0.005 July 51 
ee eT I bho cn odio 450th enews ss0ses0ncrebe Aug. 55 
Delivering “Special Class” Policies—W. EF. Price ........... Aug. 21 
SE Se EE iaeidie'e 6 44 6b 48 00 606046.004600 00000000008 Nov. 82 
Developing Personnel—Guy Fergason.................008 -May 61 
Director Changes 
May 22, July 4, Aug. 64, Sept. 48, Nov. 29, Dec. 71, Feb. 70 
EE CD cick ceased ieacebe oi baawetiaconsewoeneneeden May %5 
Leon. 2 de. Sf 8 8 eer June 59 
1948 Dividend, C.S.0. & Related SE cAdnnviesentsiteosuee Jan. 37 
ME on oc Sica occa siscadeveso0sxeesseeseae Feb. 75 
a cece kee kibeetittestenseeeeeeee Nov. 84 
SEE ED ccwncccsccccspcctscceccsescoccceevceees Sept. 51 
Estates and Taxes—lore Joins Foosaner...............++. May 70 
Expense Ratio—Highest on Record................eeeseee: Sept. 65 
EE a tiuneckbed ces eedvesebarneh anges canttekes Nov. 58 
Oe ME ceccccces ..Feb. 75 
Family Happiness .. Oct. 10 
Farmers and Life Insurance Inly 73 
PU ENE wddvccaccesececes Net. 78 
Farm Mortgages ....... Sept. 94 
Warmere—falee 4 Aatieies -Sept. 22 
Flying Coverage ..... -Sept. 10 
Fraternal Change May && 
Fraternal Ficures . Inly 73 
Functional Operating maoet - Dee. 70 
Future Security .........sss+0.-. --May 72 
Good Goods—Richard B. Thompeon dncecetbesesdsaegessonns Ang. 15 
Group Coverage Scdesocsesecovecccocee 006899000000600000—8 May 58 
2. errr Sept. 11 
Group Permanent—D. W. Wartera ......cccccccccccccccccces July 27 
Guarantee ae Equity Housing— 

Frederick H. A bOebdehGs 060608 eses00s00s ees ee0esenss Sept. 21 
Guarantee psemate. ee 2—Frederick H. Allen .........44.. Net. 51 
Guertin Legislation—John S. Thompson .............+.++. Dec. 17 
Guertin Legislation Status ...... Sept. 49, Oct. 72, Nov. 88, Dec. 70 
&£& »-» + inte eraae Nov. 73 
Home Office and Field J semanas 2 AREAS BIE ere oF Feb. 6 
ee es se eect in Giebeneenscuen Maas Nov. 8& 
How Long Will You. Live! tov eres ye 
oo BD RR rr TC 
es nn co  vncchssmnnhecnniee vanes Ang. 52 
Tmproving Agent Selection—L. W. Ferguson, Ph. D. .......1nly 2% 
ERTS SED Ge, ONOTD ccc cccccccccccccecccccccoccees Jan. 33 
CO WO, SEE. onc soccvcccivesscvcccostsoses Met. RA 
Increasing Efficiency—Wm. 7’. Beatty ......00..00cccceeceee Tec. 33 
Indiana Association—Coler President ................eeee0e Nov. 66 
Tndnstrial Inanrere Conference (Martin B. Williams) ...... Nov. 37 
Industria? Insurers Conference ...:.cccccscccccccccccsecces Dec. 52 
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In Force Changes—Show Less Gain “Not A Mere Coincidence”—Robert E. Henley 
Inspection Report—W. D. Hooper .. 19 ego eae We) A Oct. 23 
Sustitute on iedere! Taxation on tamed tee vgn ES EPPS re re Feb, 27 
a 2h haa ee. Our Monetary System—Walter B. Spahr.....-...ceccecc wake 
TINO, iodo oan kccodacchsecsdsenecsvencdad 15 Our Most Dangerous Lobby (Forest A. Harness) ..........Feb, 15 
Insurance Almanac—New Edition Published .............. on, 0 Be aan eee eee Beas ne ct. & 
ec rere ererneneenneeaee) jisy 3; Berfectionists Are Lenders—Sie Hofman ...-...........-June 
International Claim Association .............c+c++s++ereesNOV. 36 eer at ae (L. C. Brownson) ........-.+.. Nov, 33 
International Relations—J. N. Cunningham ............+++++ Jan. 19 posery ro DLs Snieaseototssessereorecessscnay Jan. 28 
Investment Research Committee .........sccsseecsscecsees June 41 Premium Enclosue % caueuenne een Rp ty Sept. & 
aeiae teumuiea May 70 Preparing Tax Program .............e...s.e00eeeeeeevsees Dee. 3 
ai rin wan Uicadtel naeiecaciasdaaiey sarevawd Jan. 43 Production Club—Interesting Data.........+...+..++++.. -Sept. 53 
Norn nancsindinesuincakiss+aiensccessneee Aug. 56 Public Relations in Action” Stee eens eee eee esses May 70 
John Hancock Mutual Building ............0+-.seeeeeeeeeees Jan. 47 Public Relations .........-.-...----. » Nov. 44, Feb. ay 
Ransas Course—Inaugurated , BLS RRS ete Sept. : i CE .sic0dphrbeceatgeenss Ca enesecsesces4cce Mae Jan. 24 
EE Eo dic nanacocidcicvanccbess coctnrnckht Oct. 27. Purdue Plan—Connecticut Discontinued .................... Oct. 7 
TERRES COMMINDS £0 BMCTORSE 2..0000.cccccccccccccccccccvcces Aug. Quo Vadamus—Guy Fergason ......e.eeeeceeecececceceecens Aug. 3 
i ED rs cnccatnsctbavasnvacocecccsces Nov. 42 Beal Hatate .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccssccccssccvcccccs Jan. 51 
obs uniccdnsawdetsieeseswnckawonabod Jan. 60 Real Imcome ........c.eeeeeesceecccccceecececcecesesecseees Nov, 42 
SD -scbscadecscerscccccccsccctssccsvcccss cc. (IIE c.ccascccessccesseoscsiess0nss0esesess ecoences Oct. 72 
Pe Ne MOOCCMNEION ccscccresvesccscionseeeseveres Dec. 30 Reprints Now Available ...........cccccsccsccccccccccccccseD ae 48 
DINU. kkkanteneusestccavcccesssseteveaneysivessaseen Nov. 58 “Review’—New Publication ........cccccececccececssttaces Oct. 76 
i SE o.8 . bce tsaceer er eensedeerseetesecesowt Feb. 74 Sales Management A d 
NON DUOUENEIOD 600s scccccccnsvvececcvcesecescees Feb. 57 Savings C en oe eee ee tan ee osetnes Sept. 91 
Life Insurance Buyers OEE RIEL AOE AILEY June 59 Seattle aaa. 4 _cote Pee a ee ne 3 
Life Insurance Ownershid’ 1... NOW. Bt Security for Personnel—f. B. tevenson ..........-...--... Suly 
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ot’s ‘e— DY 6 ccceieensscukesoseuierneencoere an. 35 Short Form Analysis ..... etc e eee e eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeceens uly 72 
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National Association of Life Underwriters 


June 79, July 26, 


National Debt—The Budget 
National Service Investigation 
Negro Mortalit 
New Insurance Machines 
“New Man Training” 
New York City Underwriters 

. Y. Dept.—Morrill Named pared 

: ¥! Dept. Real Estate Rulin 
New Yor 
New York Savings Banks Compromise 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 
bb ed Examined .-Sept. 67 
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Treasury Decision 5515—Edwin. R. "Biidkeon cenbonteedece ae Jan. & 
Unions and Group Insurance Ma. 


Sept. 82, Oct. 86, Feb. 70 watver of Premiums ..........cccccccccecccccccescscsccens Nov. % 
Yb 75 West Virginia—New Commissioner ................00.eeeeeee Oct. 72 
f teen f> What Do the Girls Want—Virginia C. Parsons............ June 53 
7 Why Do You Sell Life Insurance? 
—Fred A. McMaster, .C.L.U. ..Oct. 5 


eee e eee eee eee eee eee 
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— 
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Legislation—-Guertin Bill Passes 


Red Cross Award) ..... ---Nov. 89 

(Executive Changes) Repair 63 
Aetna Life. Hartford 

(Adopts CSO Table) ............ June 61 
American National, Galveston 

(Executive Promotions) ......... May 37 
American United, Indianapolis 

(Crouch President) ........++++ -..dJan. 63 
Amicable Life, Waco 

(Favorably Examined) ..........Sept. 67 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 

(Favorably Examined) .......... May 37 

(Executive Promotions) ........ June 61 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon 

CHixamined) ..ccccccoccccccccceses ov. 89 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 

CHRBMINGE) 2. cccccccescccccccccce May 37 

(Purchases General Life) ........ Feb. 33 


Bankers life, Des Moines 


(Executive Changes) ............- May 37 
Benefit a. Railway Employees, Chica ty) 

CERENIMOE) co ccccccccccccccccceece Dec. 57 
Berkshire Tite. Pittsfield 

(Favorably Examined) ........ ..Sept. 67 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 4 

(Favorably Examined) ..... éseees nne #2 

(Liberalizes Disability) apnea . ST 
Canada Life, Toronto 

(100th Anniversary) e00cccoceeses Aug. 65 

ec Fringe” Land Investment) 2. Nov. 89 

(Baker President) .........-..... Feb. 33 

(Other Promotions) ............. Feb. 33 
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INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Central Life, Des Moines 





(Removes Illinois Life Lien) ....Feb. 34 
Century Life, Fort Worth 

(Examined) paseteivaedeceonneoe se July 75 
Colonial Life, Jersey City 

(Executive Promotions) ......... May 38 

(Cash Dividend) ............ ‘. . 6 

(New Home Office Building) .... . 89 

(50th Anniversary) .......+.++-+. . 57 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Nov. 89 
Commercial & gene Life, Houston 

(New Company)  ....--.sceeceees May 39 
Commercial Tite, "Phoenix 

(New Company) ........ceee-see e 62 
Commonwealth Lite & Accident, St. ta 

(Bixamined) ....cccccccccccccccces Aug. 65 
Confederation Life, Toronto 

SEARED DOMED) ccccccccccccsscccccess Jan. 63 

(Macdonald President) ..2...c0e- Feb. 34 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 

(New Industrial Compensation).. . 57 
Connectient General, Hartford 

(Liberalized Air Coverage) ..... June 63 

(Reduces Term Rates) .......++-- ng. 65 

(Award for Annual Report) ....Dec. 

(Installs X-Ray Equipment) ....Dec. 58 

(Promotions) ......-.cecceccceces Feb. 35 
Connecticut Mutnal, Hartford 

(Service and Business) .......-. cooing 39 

(Service Angle) ....... --May 40 

(Persistency Accomplishment)... July 75 

(Invests in Real Estate) ........- Aug. 66 

(Dividend Scale Increased) .....- Dec. 59 


Women and Public Relations (John C. Stott) .. 
Women in Insurance—Virginia OC. agueyats 
Women’s Advisory Committee .... 
Women’s Quarter Million Table .. 
ZOE TOS Cae BFE BO onc cc cccccccccccccceccsvced 


-Nov. 71 
Sept. 79 
ee B 


Oct. 
..-May 26, = 42 
July 71 







Continental American, Wilmington 


(Favorably Examined) suenie saate Sept. 67 
Cooperators Life Assn., St. Pa 

(Now Mutual Service Life) June 
Credit Life, _ eld 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Sept. @ 
Equitable Life, New York 

eee Cees HOE)... ccc rccccccut June #4 

Upheld on War Payments) ...... Aug. % 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

(Persistency Record) ...........-. Aug. 66 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita 

(Favorably Examined) .........- Dee. 59 

(Bares President)  ...cc.sscceces Feb. 36 


Farmers & Traders Life. Ryresene 
(Executive Promotions) ........ 
Federal Life & Casualty. Detroit 


(Favorahbly Examined) .. we eeeMay 41 
Federal Old Line Life, Seattle 

(Assessment Situation) ..........- Jan. 68 
Fidelity Life Assn., 

ee Sept. # 


(Juvenile Benefits) 
First National Life, enn 

New Company) ceeeenweee 
Franklin Life, Springfield’ 


(O’Brien, Vice President) ......-- Aug. 67 

(Duegwer Moves)... ....0cs<csoed Feb. 37 
Gause-Ware Service Ins., Fort Worth 

(New Company) ........--scccsees May 42 
General American, St. Louis 

(Direct Mail Award) ........+++: Dec. 59 


General Life. Detroit 
(Hudgins Now Vice President)...Sept. 8 
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Gibraltar Life, Dallas 


— BY) coccccsccccesees June 65 

od Det alis ) ite ti $rKbtervccees July 75 
Mutua e, Nampa 

New COMPANY) --.-...0-sseeee May 43 


reat American Reserve, Dallas 
"Executive Promotions) . 


mined) ..csc.scoceee 
(Saptem ber Record) ... 


Great Northern, Milwaukee 


(Favorably Examined) ........... July 75 
Northwest Life, Spokane 
“Favorably Examined) .........+- May 44 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 
(Executive Promotions) ........- June 65 
{Policy Changes) . ge asanwed — 68 
arantee Reserve Life, ammon 
‘indie C08) ccccccccccccccscccccccce Dec. 60 


Guardian International — Dallas 
Examin Sept 
Guardian Life, New York 


utive Changes) ........++.- June 66 
Ae ery Experiment) .........++-- Oct. 55 
(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 37 
ardian Underwriters, Dallas 
Ovgxamined) ercccece cccccccccccecs Sept. 69 
Home Life, New York 
overesty, Examined) .......... June 66 
(1947 Top Year) .......---.---+0s: Feb. 37 
inois Bankers Life, Monmouth 
Oinew Trer COTS) coccce PO — ok 
{Litigation BettAed) cccccccccccces Dec. 61 
ial Life, Toronto 
me's. : Branch Examined) ......... Jan. 63 
Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta 
Flew Title) .ccccccccccccccccces June 66 


Jackson Mutual Life, Chica 
(Converts to Legal Reserve Basis) Sept. 69 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 


(Favorably Examined) ......... June 66 

(Price Memorial venemunoeantitd .-July 76 

(New Officer8) ..cccccccccccccsces Sept. 70 

(Executive Promotions) - cubinnee --Oct. 60 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Adopts C.B.0.) cccccccccccccccces Aug. 67 


pees Central Life & *“Ace., Anchorage 
(Econ. Security for Employees) --Oct. 60 
Lamar Life, Jackson 


(Favorably Examined) ......... June 67 
Liberty Life, Greenville 

(Capital Increase) .........seeee Nov. 90 

(Steck DEE | Gcodwetwdccences Feb. 38 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 45 


Life Ins. Co. of Geor, 4 Atlanta 
Tpemesty Industrial Life & 


S basssbenbece nee 

(New Sales Districts) ............ Oct. 61 
Life of Meg Richmond 

SEED MEEONED ccoccccseccccsoes Aug. 69 
Lincoln National. Fort Wayne 

(Executive Changes) DbeeCds+ 000% Dec. 61 

(Executives Engaged) .......... Feb. 38 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(Can Continue Insurance) ...... May 45 


Manhattan Life, New York 
(Free Employees : Group Insur.)..Aug. 70 
utu 


Massachusetts al, a eld 

(Home Office Operation penbecees Aug. 70 

(Kalmbach Vice President) jemeed Dec. 62 

(Employee Education) .......... Feb. 38 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Nursing Service) ......ccccscees Aug. 71 

{Expanding Texas Coverage) ...... Nov. 92 

Favorably Examined) .......... Dec. 62 

(New Premiums & Policies) ...... Jan. 64 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 39 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Favorably Examined) .......... June 68 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

EE thisetdcsinakedeswee «i May 48 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island 

ET Mivtessdcgiweteooesueed Nov. 92 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

(College for Field Men) .......... Nov. 93 
Mutual Benefit. Newark 

(Large Real state. Invest.).......Aug. 72 

(Writing Sub-Standard) ........ Oct. 61 

(Clark Retires) ........... escceess Oct. 62 

EE Sleccncmiddncedanstis sc Dec. 62 


February 2, 1948 





(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 40 
(Branch Office Pensions) ........ Feb. 40 
Mutual Life, New York 


(£liwinates Notarized Forms) ...July 77 
(Actuarial Changes) ...........4- July 78 
Drug Investment) .............. Sept. 70 
(Aviation Restrictions Removed) . 62 
(Educational Refunds) .......... Dec. 62 
(Interesting Changes ............. Jan. 64 
(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 40 


Mutual Service Life, St. l’aul 
(r — Cooperators Life 


Assn.) ne 64 
(lerges With Cooperators Life "Jan. 64 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 7" 


(Favorably Examined) ......... - Sept. 
National Guardian —_ Madison 

(Boissard Dies) ........ jumiowsa May 48 
National Reserve Life, "Topeka 

(Favorably Examined) ......... June 68 
National Standard, Orlando 

(New Compan y) pemKeeienaesee May 48 
ue England Mutual, Boston 

(Raye, BeCretaty) ..cccccccccccces Aug. 72 


(Second 100 Million Agency) ....Dec. 63 
New World Life, Seattle 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Jan. 67 
New York Life, New York 

(Observes 100th Anniversary) ....May 49 


(Realty Investment) ............ Feb. 41 
(Carnation Company) .......... Feb. 42 

North American Accident, Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Ang. 72 
CNENOED 6s scnssescetcccssccecs Jan. 68 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Fitzgerald President) ......... June 68 
(First Quarter Highs) .......... —— 70 
(Favora yp Be ey Seescetecen 73 
(Appoint 


xamining Committee). Sent 71 
(Continuing Current Scales) .... . 


Northwestern National, einer tgy 


(Btock UWividemd) ..cccccccccccccs Aug. 73 
(Lapses Studied) ................Sept. 72 
CEOS PUMEEEE) cccccccccccceces Uct. 63 
6 ae Feb. 42 
(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 43 
(Group Expansion) .............. Feb. 43 
CO BUD 000: 06bccsvencesese Feb. 45 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
Purchases New Home Office)....June 70 


Panny | on . benadesnes June 71 
web ore Aug. 73 
(Favorably eemanads etseweseeced Oct. 62 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
errr June 71 
Ceewene DOS PERM) sicscccvcccese Feb. 46 
(Donaldson Vice President) ....Feb. 46 


Ohio State, Columbus 
(96 Year Old Policyholder) ....Feb. 46 


Old American Insurance, Kansas Cit 


CGE. k0m06005000ee0esevess ict. 63 
Old Republic Credit, Chteage 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 75 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Field Agents Association) ...... Aug. 75 

(Non-Can. Restoration) ........ —— 72 


(New Term Rates) ...............-Oct. 63 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 


(EZOMBINSE) 2 .ccccccccccccccce July 79 
Palo Duro Insurance, ‘Amarillo 

CHG CURDEEG) <cccccccsceseocees May 51 

a errr re Feb. 47 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 64 
Penn Mutual. Philadelphia 

(Interesting History) .......... June 71 

(Publishes Book) ...........+-++. Sept. 72 
The Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia 

GED SED écecccccesecocsecs June 


Penna. Company for Banking & 
Trusts, Philadelphia 
(Formerly Pa. Co. oo Ins. on Lives 


& Granting Annuities) ......... June 73 

Pennsylvania Mutual, Philadelphia 

CEEMREEENDE) ccc cecccsccccccoceces Aug. 76 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Feb. 47 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 76 
Pierce Insurance, Los Angeles 

(New Policy Form) ..........+.... Jan. 68 


Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Formerly Ancient Order United 


EE, 4). cists cake veda Feb. 48 
Policyholder’s National, Sioux Falls 
(Favorably Examined) ......... -Oct. 


roa Life & Casualty, Kansas City 
(Takes over American Union Li Bee 


Provident Life & Accident, ee. 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Feb. 48 
Prudential, Newark 
(West Coast Headquarters) ooo biog © 





(Group Creditor Life) ........ .-May 

CERERSTIEE) ove cccccccccscsccvecces May &4 

(Los Angeles Housing) ........ June 73 

(Schwab Chateau) June 73 | 

(Housing Project Undertaken) ...July 79 

(Interesting Farm Mortgage) ....July 80 

(Industrial in Texas) ..........+. Aug. 76 

(Suggestion Awards) ........... -Dec. 64 

(Letter Writing Campaign) ...... -Jan. 69 

(Discontinues Mortgage Group) ...Jan. 70 

CIP Oller BetiTes) 2. ccccccccvccccs Feb. 49 
Pyramid Life, Little Rock 

(Favorably Examined) ........... July 81 
Republic National. Dallas 

(Reinsurance Division) ......... Sept. 72 

(Buys Republic Life) ............ Oct. 64 

(Reinsures Western States) ....Feb. 49 

rve Loan Life, Dallas 

eT rrr rer May 4 
Rural Life, Dallas 

CEE «Sv esecesccusceesveses Feb. 49 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 

(Mixmmined) ...ccccccscccsscccccce Aug. 77 
St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis 

(Reorganized) 

(Examined) 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Rental ee chk daeeeeoeweee Nov. 94 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Favorably Examined) .......... May 55 


Standard Insurance, Portlan 
(Adopts CSO 24% eects | Lasis). er s 


(Favorably Examined) .......... 3 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 

CRORE GD ccccvccccccocccccece Feb. 49 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 

err July &2 


(Direct Selling Discontinued) .....Jan. 70 
Sun _ Life, Montreal 


(Quarterly Dividend) senateoses May 56 

(Agency Changes) ..........ee-e0- Oct. 6 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Dec. 65 

(Leach Retires) .....ccccccccsccce Dec. 66 
Sunset Life, ane 

one DD Aeuvisneeersseseseouss July 82 

.— Liberty, Chicago 

MOMMIMGE) cc cccvccccccceccceocees Oct. 65 

The Travelers, Hartford 

(Reduces 5 Year Term) .......... July 82 

(Hoskins Actuary) ........-+-se0. Oct. 66 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(2%% Reserve Basis) 
(Mutualizing) ......ccsccccccccees 

Union Life, Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) 

United Life & Accident, Concord 





(New Compensation Plan) ...... Sept. 73 
United States Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) .......... May 56 
Agencies - Panama and 
CHGEOEEURD  ccccccccsccccceccces Aug. 78 
(Rhodebeck President) .......... Dec. 66 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 66 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ...... Feb. 50 


Washington National. Evanston 

(Junior Management Council)...Sept. 73 
Western Life, St. Louis 

(Reinsures Burial Business) ..... Aug. 79 

(Moves to New Home Office) ....Dec. 66 
Western States, Fargo 


(Favorably Examined) ..........- Aug. 79 
Westminster Life, Chicago 

CHRD ccc ccdccccecseceosesss Sept. 74 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Agency Changes) .........+..+. May 54 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 81 
Zurich Life, New York 

oe” a er er Feb. 50 
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Affiliated National Hotels ............... ‘eeeee dian m 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, lowa ...... nm oe 
American National, Galveston, Texas ........... ‘ sacar Pr 
American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. .... aa 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................. 7] 
PUINEEE RAN, PEON TREOD oo.o55 5 5.05. 50:00is ins nainiewicies doencene nein 
WMIRS Ble, WOM, CIB, a onca cece cccccsacesscseces Poe 
BOE Ee, BRUOUEM, TIGR. cococacccscccccicees Pe | 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. ...........ccccceese 64 | 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ill. ........ Sécaeee f | 
PORE BAGO, POCCUCNR, BOOM, oc ccc ccccccccssecczccecesone % | 
AIVER OF MOCGNATEts Mavi, DCCEORE, WGN. 2.0... cccccccvessccsevcennes re 
ag Ee een % 
Caeepwee, we Bremene F., CRIES, BE. 22. cccsccevcvcvccecase 6S 
rr I, SD nn od.0id0 5b. 0.0.0.04:00000 000 866—u0mES 8 
Se CU AU, CRU, Sicdcccccccweerdcceiecarevensovecs’ ve 
Gamtnnt Edie, Tes MIGUMOR, FOWS qc cccccccccccccesscccsescccse % 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. .................... 60) 
Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Cal. ................ sistas 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. .................... til 
REMIUM BENEFIT Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. ............6--..eeeeen, i 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, TRL. ......cccsccccscsccccces 8 
CG, ID TE. MORRO, GER, cc cscccccccesssccccecscccesece 6S 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. ............ @& 
* Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ...................,. 45 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. J. ..............5. 3 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa .................... a i 
. é . ag wt # Sompeny. new er a . & 
federal Life, Chicago, DPS rrr rece er . 
The Waiver of Premium Benefit is now Fidelity Mutual Life’ ON, TOR, sess wcadnssdanpeeee a 
| eine agg 4 —ore aaa Bee Wes TB. Ke. ccucccvesen lt 
P ° ° ranklin », Springfield, . . = 
automatically, and without specific extra Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. ......: . 
Gadlow, David B., San Francisco, C: 41 
h ¥ 4 George . —_ | eee W 
i Groves, W. B., New Orleans, Le. ....ccccccccsccceccccscccccs tis 
a included in all Manhattan Life Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .......... & 
a se = —— a ae een 58 
: : : : safayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. ......cccccccccccccccscccceces ii 
standard issues, including Juvenile and Lamar Life. Jackson. NN occa. aagnde-iactas a's see rT 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. .....cccccccccecceecccccvenenees 4 
F Lif lici r di bili yo = ne amie a oe. a RSS ti) 
1 sincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Indiana ................ @ 
Jo i (covering ney Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. ...-.-ecceeccceccccvccuceees & 
pepe a —_, ba nagas gy hswesktewascwehoxumnee 3 
: ‘ ° P P Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. .......-..++e+seeee i 
on either life insured) and is effective Metropolitan Life, New York, N..¥. ...-...:+eeceeeeeseseees 1 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ..........6e ee eeeeeeee i 
’ = Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. .........e.eccseeeeeeeeeees 5 
for total and permanent disability Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. ........-:e0eeeeeeeeeeeeee fi 
Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, Ill. ......-.-0. eee ceeeeeeeee cf 
a er Ese, — ae” _ age hsennness oer o> <hernim 2 
. i Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. .......-- cece cece eeeeeee 
commencing between ages 5 and 60. National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ...........000.-. & 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. ...........2-++eeeeeeees 4 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. ............ee-eeeeeeree é 
* New World Life. Seattle, Wash. ...........ecceeeeccesseeses : 4 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis. ........--.-+++++ sack Cover 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. éiaseuee iY | 
. . ; , Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. .........-..-eeeeeseeeeees os 
The Manhattan Life’s Waiver of Premium Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. .......ce.eeeeeeeeneneeerees an | 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ..........-...eeeeeeeee # } 
: Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ...........-.cceeecceeeeeecees bs 
Benefit in standard policies applies to Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. .........-.-.-0eeeee0 rE 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ..........0+-0eeeeeeeeeees Is | 
both Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., Evanston, Ill. oosveanell ‘ 
oth men and icants. Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .........-..ee-seeeeeees 
— applic . Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. ...----seeeeeeeecceees 3 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. ...........-.seeeeeeeeeeeecees 3 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ............++++eeeee0 * } 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D. .......-++++5 4 
Premier Publications, Inc., Sacramento, Cal. ......--+-+++++ 4 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .........--++++++9 Sa } 
Founded 1850 Prudential Insurance, Newark, N. J. ......-- eoseetessacuenennn 
Remington Rand (Systems Division), New York, N. Y. ...-- 1 
HE AN AN IFE Remington Rand (Tabulating Division), New York, N. Y..---  ° 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. ........--++++++* 1 
Royal Typewriter Company, New York, N. Y. ...---++++++* ’ 
NSURAN OM PANY Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. .....-----++eese0 , 
a Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. ...........-eeeeeeeeeeeeree® # 
of NEW YORK, Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Ill. ..........ceeeeeeeeeeeeers . 
Soundscriber Corporation, New Haven, Conn. .....-++++++** ’ 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ......-+---+++++++*" 7 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ..........--+ee-eeeerrereett 1 
120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Sterling Ims., Chicago, Ill. ....ceseeecec ce eeeeeeceenerreerre® 7 
Tressel and Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ii. socccceses Tl 
United Life & Acc., Concord, N. H. ......-eeseeceecerreeeeet’ a 
Washington National, Evanston, Ill, ........--eeeeerereeere’ M 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh, Wis. ..........eeseeseeeeerere® 4 
, : ; Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .-.--++++++++r*"" é 
Ww Ww Ww Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y¥. «+-++++++*"" a 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ---+++** . 
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-AGOOD FRIEND oj ” 


LIKE THE family doctor, Canada Life 
representatives get an intimate 
picture of the lives of scores of men, 
women and children in each 
community. Sometimes sorrow and 
tragedy visit the homes they know. 
Often they see happiness prevail, 
because families have planned for 
the years to come. 

Because of broad _ experience, 


THE 





thorough training and sympathetic 
understanding of human problems, 
the Canada Life representatives are 
well equipped to study your individual 
requirements and to recommend the 
type of financial protection best 
suited to your needs. They are the 
type of people you will like to con- 
sult. You'll find them good citizens, 
good friends. 


i@: CANADA LIFE 


WP AssvuRANCE 


COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — TORONTO, CANADA 

















CLYDE FULLER 


The Northwestern Mutual Agents’ Calendar 


One of the effective goodwill building tools widely used 
by Northwestern Mutual Agents is the beautiful and justly 
famous calendar comprised of four striking Audubon prints. 


Now in its third year, Northwestern Agents attest to the 
calendar’s value in building and maintaining cordial rela- 
tions with policyowners and prospects. 
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